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SPECIAL REPORT: Mexico’s Financial Growing Pains 


ammermill Safety reflects the care 


you give your customers 


Decorative and utilitarian, this mirror will 
reflect and enhance the furnishings of its 
mew home. And the check that pays for it 
will do the same thing for your bank's 
good reputation — when it’s printed on 
Hammermill Safety. 

With checks on Hammermill Safety, the 
best known name in paper is always there 
to help remind your customers that even this 
detail of banking service gets your careful 
attention. In addition to giving your public 
relations a boost, Hammermill Safety pro- 
tects your funds. The specially sensitized 


surface immediately reveals the slightest 
attempt at alteration. 

Checks printed on Hammermill Safety 
print better, write better, look better, because 
new Hammermill Safety is made with 
Neutracel”. This exclusive hardwood pulp 
blends with other fine pulps — produces a 
smoother, more level surface — provides 
greater strength for repeated handling. 

Next time you order checks, ask your 
bank stationer or check printer to show 
you samples of Hammermill Safety. It costs 
no more than other safety papers. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors — amber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 
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Safety Paper Division 
HAMMERMILL 


PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE. PENNSYLVANIA 
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MARSHALL PORT HURON 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1958 








ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.................. $ 54,187,153.66 
U. S. Government Securities................ 149,577,247.75 
U. S. Guaranteed Loans..............0ee000- 79,585,881.72 
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MacHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


LANSING 


SAGINAW 


$283,350,283.13 


216,663,685.69 
8,754,300.91 
1,882,532.04 
1,561,140.43 
1,249,579.40 


$513,461 ,521.60 


$465,533,390.49 


4,940,452.67 
15,529,231.74 


27,458,446.70 
$513,461,521.60 
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From Where We Sit... . 





OR a thoroughly realistic look at the condition of 
F our economy, we earnestly recommend a careful 

reading of Professor Raymond Rodgers’ article 
on corporate profits which begins at page 15 of this 
magazine. Corporate profits, of course, don’t tell the 
whole story, but they may be taken as indicating with 
a fair degree of accuracy what is happening to the whole 
private sector of our economy. 


Professor Rodgers doesn’t paint a very pretty picture, 
but his closing paragraphs sound an encouraging and 
invigorating note reminding us that corporate manage- 
ments across the country are busily at work eliminating 
waste and improving products. He especially em- 
phasizes the fact that the “economies of adversity”’ will 
cause profits to “rise considerably faster than business 
activity” when significant improvement actually gets 
under way. 


That is to say that those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the country’s business enterprises need only 
to be left free to work out their own problems; to devise 
and apply their own remedies to whatever conditions of 
maladjustment may have been laid bare by the reces- 
sion with which we are presently contending. 


Subject to the restraints imposed by a due regard for 
all of the proprieties involved, management can only be 
guided in the decisions it must make by the profit mo- 
tive, “the single component of our economy that con- 
stitutes its principal source of power-at the same time 
that it regulates and directs its flow.”* But there can 
be a profit motive only where there is a prospect of 
profit and fear of loss; and that means, in turn, that 
there must be new gains to be won and previous gains 
to protect. In the free play of this force lies our only 
hope for economic progress that is fully geared to the 
needs and wants of our people. 


For proof of the validity of this premise we refer our 
readers to a recently published booklet entitled “Na- 
tionalizations—Ten Years Later,’’** written by Dr. 
Melchior Palyi. ‘Just about 10 years ago,’”’ says Dr. 
Palyi, ‘‘a wave of nationalizations swept over Europe. 
Britain and France, especially, were carried away by 
enthusiasm. . . . Well, a decade later there are no anni- 
versary celebrations anywhere.” 


To state it differently, everybody is unhappy. And 
why? Dr. Palyi makes it very clear that much of the 
reason lies in the fact that large segments of the econ- 
omies of these countries were deprived of the salutary 
effect of the disciplines imposed by the -necessity for 
operating at a profit. In a chapter entitled “Profitless 
Monopolies,” Dr. Palyi deals, among other things, 
with management in Britain’s coal industry. Says 
he, “ . . . the ‘freedom’ from profit and loss con- 
siderations, relative as it may be, is a clear invitation 
to waste. Waste of resources is the outstanding feature 
of nationalized managements. It is brought about by 





*Bankers Monthly—April 1955 
**Distributed by The Heritage Foundation, Inc., 121 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. See page 42. 
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About Freedom and Profit 










false price policies, overdimensioned and mal-directed 
expenditures—and by a spurious sort of cutthroat com- 
petition among them . 


“Selling one kind of coal, the one in excess supply, 
at a high price, and the other kind, that in short supply, 
at a low price—such is the technocrats’ logic.”’ 


The author describes Europe’s nationalized railways 
as “‘antiquated and inefficient,” and “beset with bureau- 
cratic ‘bugs.’”’ ‘The freight trains,’’ he continues, “run 
strictly on the timetable—freight or"no freight . 

On the average, five men do in Europe the maintenance 
work that one man performs on American railroads. 


. . Above all, the nationalized railways are 
caught i in the incredibly involved administrative meshes 
of their own centralized monopolies. Lacking the 
guidance of: the profit motive as well as of the com- 
petitive market’s price building process, they are forced 
to cut through the infinite complexities of costs and de- 
mand by oversimplified averages.” 

A chapter on “Socialized Medicine,’ thoroughly at- 
tests the indispensability of profit as a motivating fac- 
tor in the development of the facilities and personnel 
essential to the maintenance of the public health. And 
it reveals the many human frailties that are brought 
into play by a general acceptance of the something for 
nothing philosophy that promptly moves in wherever 
and whenever the profit motive is abandoned. Says 
Dr. Palyi, “To 40 million people of England and Wales 
alone, 609 million prescriptions, 1914 million pairs of 
glasses, 7 million dentures, 700,000 appliances of ‘main 
types,’ and 130,000 hearing aids were dispensed in less 
than three years . 


“To earn a bare living—a net income (before taxes) 
of less than $3,700—the doctor must have 3,000 clients. 
That means at least 100 patients a day, leaving him an 
average of maybe three minutes for each, during which 
he is expected to diagnose, prescribe, fill out up to 16 
kinds of certificates for special favors, plus forms for his 
own files... ” 


The respective situations depicted by Professor 
Rodgers and Dr. Palyi point up the difference between 
applying economic measures to economic ills, on the 
one hand, and attempting, on the other, to deal with 
them by throwing all the assembled economic wisdom of 
the ages out the window. We would do well, however, 
to examine conditions and trends in this country in the 
light of what has already happened abroad, and to 
remember that only a sovereign government with the 
power to tax can operate indefinitely without profit. 


Editor 


BANKERS MONTHLY @ July 15, 1958 
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Washington’s Statewide Bank 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1958 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $192,536,838.66 
U. S. Government Securities 209,138,085.91 
Obligations of Federal Agencies 17,057,245.97 
State and Municipal Securities . 70,328,242.51 
Other Bonds and Securities . 1,150,004.00 $490,210,417.05 
Loans and Discounts ‘ A aioe 421 919,245.65 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 1,500,000.00 


Bank Buildings, Vaults, 
Furniture and Fixtures, etc. . 


Interest Earned Not Received . 


Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


TOTAL . 


11,245,858.52 
3,940,121.42 


3, 760, 152. 97 
$932,575,795.61 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . $ 20,000,000.00 

Ses. cs - « « « «+  90,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 19,707 ,395.58 $ 69,707 ,395.58 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . 6,409 ,978.91 
Discount Collected Not Earned 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Deposits . 


3, ‘760, 152. 97 
847,610,405.73 


TOTAL . $992,57 575,795.61 


81 Statewide Offices 
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Agriculture 


Seventy thousand Wash- 
ington farmers make an 
important contribution 
to the state’s diversified 
economy. Washington’s 
farm production is val- 
ued at $600 million an- 
nually. Agriculture is 
just one of the many 
industries that make 
this a Busy Corner of 
America. 




















In the| Financial Center 
of the Southwest 


REPUBLIC 
is the 
Banker’s Bank 


Bs Abate oe 


It’s a fact... Republic National Bank of Dallas 
serves more correspondent banks than any other bank 
in the Southwest. The reasons are simple: unsurpassed 
facilities for superior correspondent service, combined 


with an intense desire on the part of every officer 





CAPITAL FUNDS 


of this Bank to assist you and your Bank. 





OVER We're at your service ... call on us! 
$90,000,000 
LARGEST 


IN THE SOUTH REPUBLIC 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | =| National Pawin. | oa of Dallas 


ADDED STRENGTH YOU CAN BANK OWN 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 





FINANCING BUSINESS 


Needs & Sources 


As the recession-ridden first half 
drew to a close, the Federal Reserve 
Board issued this capsule review of 
developments in business financing: 


“Widespread declines in business 
investment outlays this year have been 
accompanied by reductions in both 
corporate profits (page 15) and exter- 
nal financing. Business use of bank 
credit has been sharply curtailed and 
capital market flotations, while large, 
have been below last year’s record 
volume. Contraction in external finan- 
cing needs has been greatest in durable 
goods manufacturing industries but it 
has also occurred in almost every 
other industry. 


“Expenditures for capital goods 
have been smaller than in 1957, and 
business has liquidated inventories on 
balance this year in contrast with net 
accumulation a year earlier. As a re- 
sult, total outlays for plant, equipment 
and inventories have declined sharp- 
ly. Financing needs for other pur- 
poses, such as income tax and dividend 
payments and customer financing, 
have also been smaller on balance than 
they were in the first half of last year.’’ 

Repayment Rush. Commercial and 
industrial loans at the nation’s weekly 
reporting banks declined by a thump- 
ing $2.0 billion in the first half of 
1958, compared with a rise of $1.2 
billion in the like 1957 period. This 
year’s drop in business outstandings 
at banks is the biggest for any com- 
parable period since 1949. 


Corporate security offerings, on the 
other hand, are estimated at $5.9 bil- 
lion in the first half of 1958, only about 
one-tenth below last year’s record 
volume and well above the total for the 
first six months of any other recent 
year. Observes the Fed: “An unusual- 
ly large proportion of the funds raised 
in capital markets this year has been 
used to repay bank loans.” 


$150 Million for Chrysler 


Chrysler Corp. announced last 
month that it was arranging a revolv- 
ing credit of $150 million with a na- 
tionwide group of about 100 banks. 
The credit agreement becomes effect- 
ive this month and will run through 
September 1961. Said F. W. Misch, 


July 15, 1958 


financial vice president of Chrysler: 
“This arrangement is being made to 
anticipate possible short-term credit 
requirements that may arise under our 
forward plans over the next few years. 
The company has no plans to borrow 
under the agreement this year.” 


Chrysler, hard hit right now by lag- 
ging auto sales, has over the years 
relied on similar credit arrangements 
with its depositary banks. Under 
terms of the new agreement, Chrysler 
will pay the prime bank rate in effect 
at the time of any borrowings, all of 
which will be made on the basis of 
90-day notes. 


The Hanover Bank is agent for the 
participating banks. 


$300 Million for Big Steel 


United States Steel Corp. is borrow- 
ing $300 million through the sale of 
25-year debentures. This is Big Steel’s 
first public offering since 1954 when 
a like amount of debentures were sold, 
and ranks among the largest ever made 
by an industrial company.* The new 
debentures are being marketed through 
a nationwide group of underwriters 
headed by Morgan Stanley & Co. 

U. S. Steel’s capital spending is run- 
ning at an all-time high this year, but 
its cash flow has dropped sharply. As 
a result, working capital has been 
drawn down to pay for expansion and 
modernization. Proceeds of the cur- 
rent financing will be used to restore 
working capital and for future capital 
expenditures. 


OUTLOOK 
How They See It Now 


The First National Bank of Chicago 

has asked 12 top corporate officials for 
their views on the second-half pros- 
pects for their respective industries. 
Following are highlights from the re- 
plies: 
@ Joseph L. Block, president of Inland 
Steel Co.: ‘Steel ingot production in 
the second half should total 45 to 50 
million tons (vs. 38 million tons in the 
first half), which would result in a rate 
of operations of about 67 per cent of 
the industry’s annual capacity.” 


@ Edward E. Brown, chairman of The 


*Other debenture issues of $300 million were 
floated by General Motors in 1953 and General 
Electric in 1956. 





First National Bank of Chicago: ‘If 
the recession does not reach its bottom 
until late in 1958 and there is no in- 
crease in business activity in the bal- 
ance of 1958, interest rates will prob- 
ably decline further in the last half of 
this year.” 


@ William A. Hewitt, president of 
Deere & Co.: ‘“‘We expect total ship- 
ments of the farm equipment industry 
in the last six months—in fact, for the 
whole of 1958—to be moderately lar- 
ger in both dollars and units than in 
1957.” 


@ Theodore V. Houser, director and 
former chairman of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.: “Retail sales comparisons month 
by month until August will be against 
months of steady increase last year, 
but from then on sales comparisons 
will be equal to or in excess of the cor- 
responding time in 1957.” 


@ Roy T. Hurley, chairman and presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright Corp.: ‘The 
aircraft industry should not experience 
any large changes in the second half 
of 1958, but it is still faced with major 
and serious technical changes due to 
the defense demands for new and bet- 
ter weapons. These changes are not 
only technical in nature but also bring 
in their wake economic problems both 
as to facilities and profits.”’ 


@ John S. Osborne, president of Cen- 
tral & South West Corp.: “For the 
remainder of 1958, it is estimated that 
total revenues of the electric utility 
industry will increase about 5 per cent 
over the last six months of 1957. Net 
income might show a greater gain due 
in part to the larger proportion of 
revenues now being derived from resi- 
dential and commercial customers.”’ 


@ Gwilym A. Price, chairman of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.: ‘Sales of the 
electrical industry in the last six 
months of 1958 are expected to reverse 
the pattern of the first half of the 
year, but will not approach the record 
established in the final six months of 
1957.” 


@ James R. Price, chairman and chief 
executive officer of National Homes 
Corp.: “Applying our forecasts to a 
$47 billion current annual new con- 
struction total, we continue to see a 
decline of about 1 to 2 per cent in the 
rate at which new construction is put 
into place during the last six months 
of this year.” 





ARMOUR'S — 
WM. WOOD PRINCE 


® William Wood Prince, president of 
Armour & Co.: “From an analytical 
viewpoint, a continuance of unsatis- 
factory meat packing earnings until 
September is apparent, leaving the 
possibility of favorable earnings in the 
last two months of the fiscal year.” 

@ George W. Romney, chairman and 
president of American Motors Corp.: 
“Total new car sales in the second six 
months should approximate 2.4 mil- 
lion units, with the final figure for the 
year as a whole running about 4.8 
million. The 1957 registration total 
was 6.0 million.” 

@ James M. Symes, president of The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.: ‘‘Earnings 
of the railroad industry during the 
second half of 1958 should improve 
moderately, but will remain thin by 
comparison with other industries, and 
poor in the light of the tremendous 
needs for renovation and capital im- 
provements.” 

@ Robert E. Wilson, former chairman 
of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana): “‘In- 
ventory and price factors would indi- 
cate some improvement in petroleum 
industry earnings, though probably 
not to a normal level.” 


INVESTMENTS 

Bigger & Bigger 

The ever-growing importance of 
pension funds to the securities mar- 
kets was underscored again last month 
by new data released by the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. SEC’s fig- 
ures cover all noninsured corporate 
pension funds, most of which are ad- 
ministered by banks. Assets of these 
funds added up to a whopping $19.3 
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AMERICAN MOTORS’ 
GEORGE W. ROMNEY 


billion (book value) at the end of 1957, 
an increase during the year of $2.7 
billion or 16 per cent. The growth in 
1957 compares with increases of $2.4 
billion in 1956 and $2.1 billion in 1955. 


Based on book value, the trusteed 
funds held $2.0 billion of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities, $10.4 billion of 
corporate bonds, $4.8 billion of com- 
mon stock and $611 million of pre- 
ferred stock (see chart). On a market 
value basis, the funds held $2.0 bil- 
lion of Governments, $9.8 billion of 
corporate bonds, $6.0 billion of com- 
mon stock and $550 million of pre- 
ferred. 

Net purchases of common stock by 
trusteed corporate pension funds last 
year amounted to $1.0 billion, com- 
pared with $771 million in 1956, only 
$291 million in 1951. In 1957, 37 per 
cent of the funds’ net receipts were 
invested in common stock—a higher 
ratio than in any previous year. 


PENSION FUND ASSETS: 
HOW THEY'RE GROWING 


( Dollars Billions ) 


INLAND STEEL'S 
JOSEPH L. BLOCK 


FNB OF CHICAGO'S 
EDWARD E. BROWN 


Flintkote 


The Flintkote Co. probably earned 
its dividends in the second quarter 
following a loss in the first quarter, 
according to President George J. Pe- 
caro. Speaking before the New York 
Society of Security Analysts late last 
month, Mr. Pecaro said that the com- 
pany is “‘optimistic”’ for the full year’s 
results. 

In the first three months Flintkote 
sustained a net loss of $151,435, com- 
pared with net income of $973,104 in 
the like period last year; and sales 
were down 11.3 per cent (to $23 mil- 
lion). Despite the first-quarter loss, 
however, directors in May declared the 
regular second quarter dividend of 60 
cents a share on the common. 

Upturn. ‘Business today,” Mr. Pe- 
caro told the analysts, “measured in 
terms of volume is good. A strong 
undercurrent of demand for new resi- 
dential construction stimulated by the 
relaxation of credit and other pro- 
grams initiated by the Government has 
resulted in a dramatic increase in 
volume of Flintkote’s building mate- 
rials lines. Applications for mortgages 
have risen sharply. So far the 1958 
volume of FHA applications is run- 
ning 60 per cent ahead of the same 
period of 1957. 

“The demand for Flintkote’s prod- 
ucts created by this activity is not yet 
fully reflected as there is a three to 
five-month lag between specifications 
and the placing of orders. Neverthe- 
less, the year-to-date volume of ship- 
ments of Flintkote’s building mate- 
rials, exclusive of the new products line 
such as gypsum and cement, is equal 
to 1957 volume for the same period. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 





When standard reports aren’t enough... 


it’s time to call Division F 


HEY TURN Up—those lending situations where local and 
standard information just isn’t sufficient to make a sound 
lending decision. 


That’s the time to call Division F at The First National 
Bank of Chicago. At our bank each of the 10 Divisions of 
the Commercial Department serves one group of industries 
exclusively. And upon the request of a correspondent, 
Division F men get in touch with appropriate officers of 
the other Divisions in order to supply additional tech- 


nical and statistical information which may be required. 


It’s rewarding to be in a correspondent relationship with 
a significant bank—one as important, nationally and inter- 
nationally, as The First National of Chicago. 

We invite those correspondents who now use the services 
of the First to investigate all the aids we place at their 
disposal. And if you do not have a correspondent relation- 
ship with us, consider this a cordial invitation to call a 
banker from the First who will be pleased to talk to you. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets + 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The great hue and cry today is for 
more trained executives. Training 
programs in colleges have become 
so popular that one would almost 
think any company that did not 
enroll its up-and-coming young men 
would be left far behind in the race 
for continued growth. Middle-sized 
corporations, especially, are more or 
less on the fence when considering 
what they should do. 


DeLuxe happens to bea ‘middle- 
sized’ corporation inasmuch as it 
employs more than one thousand 
people, but we are not overly con- 
cerned about this particular current 
problem. We are inclined to train 
our people more by ‘‘exposure”’ 
than by instruction, and somehow— 
possibly through sheer luck—when 
we need some men they seem to 
be available. It would be a little 
embarrassing if we had to explain 
how they were developed. Maybe 
it is just that we catch them young 





CREAM RISES TO THE TOP 





Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


and seldom let them get away. 


Strangely enough, very few do get 
away aside from the youngsters who 
are inclined to move around just 
because they are restless. After our 
people are with us two years, we 
keep an eagle eye on terminations 
and it is astonishing how few there 
are. No salesman or executive has 
ever resigned to join another com- 
pany, which might mean that it 
doesn’t take much to keep them 
happy or it might mean that we are 
not too demanding. Actually, it is 
probably because they like to play 
on our ball club. 


Anyway, because they stay with us, 
they learn. And as they learn, they 
demonstrate their know-how. The 
result is that we have a fine group 
of well-informed people who, with- 
out any formal planning, have just 
naturally advanced because they 
have what it takes. 
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BOX SCORE 


A total of 882 common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange advanced in price 
during the second quarter of 
1958, while 179 declined and 
29 showed no net change. 


Gains of 20 per cent or more 
were scored by 134 issues and 
82 moved ahead 16 to 20 per 
cent. Only four stocks dropped 
16 percent or more. 








Most of this vo.ume increase was ex- 
perienced during the second quarter.”’ 


Another Step. Mr. Pecaro also re- 
vealed the acquisition of The Utah 
Lime & Stone Co. Terms of the deal 
call for Flintkote to issue 19,125 addi- 
tional common shares in exchange for 
all of the outstanding Utah Lime 
stock. The acquisition follows Flint- 
kote’s initial investment in the lime 
producing field through acquisition in 
1956 of the United States Lime Prod- 
ucts Corp. It is, Mr. Pecaro said, 
another in a long series of planned 
steps in Flintkote’s current expansion 
and diversification program. 


Gardner-Denver 


Incoming orders of Gardner-Denver 
Co. took a decided upturn in June and 
should point the way for improved 
third and fourth quarters, according 
to G. V. Leece, president of the 
company. Speaking before the Secu- 
rity Analysts of San Francisco this 
month, Mr. Leece reported that the 
most marked increase in sales came in 
construction equipment, while oil 
field equipment volume rose for the 
first time in several months. 


The rise in June business followed 
what Mr. Leece termed ‘“‘a low point 
in sales and profits that Gardner- 
Denver experienced in April and 
May.” There is every indication, he 
said, that higher profits will be real- 
ized for the month of June. 


GDC’s First Half. G ardner-Den- 
ver’s total volume through June 30 
approximated $28 million, compared 
with $35 million in the like 1957 
period and $31 million in the like 
1956 period. 

Preliminary estimates of earnings 
indicate the company earned 40 cents 
a share in the second quarter. This 
brought earnings for the first six 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL f89STA82 ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1958 
(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1958) 














Cash and Due from Banks. . .. . . 


United States Government Securities and Saasitttien 
Guaranteed by the Government . . . «© « «© «© « « « 2,260,498,347.35 


o ee SUA ae 


Federal Agency Securities. . . Go a ee ee ee 151,107,046.98 
State, County, and Municipal Securities . pag he ee ee eek 754,724,106.65 
Other Securities. . 2 «© « * bia ce a ees Ee 161,901,216.09 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 

States Government or its Agencies . . . « »« « « « « 1,315,150,219.95 
Cnet Ce we I ag a ee ak es ee ee 4,147,829 ,437.70 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. Sa hee ta a eee 123,001,199.63 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . . «© + «© «© «© « 167,143,137.67 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . . «© «© «© «© «© e 67 308,169.16 


TOTAL RESOURCES . ...... . « © « « + $10,779,846,808.97 











LIABILITIES 


CN 6 Sees: ee SOR a $ 160,000,000.00 
eae ae eee 290,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ont Risin OTR ef, 145,652,781.06 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. ... . - « $ 595,652,781.06 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses. . . «© «© «© © «© «© «© « 95,485,915.95 
ES. a) a ge $4,450,084,439.60 9 812.411.535.59 

DEPOSITS ow eee. 6 fate le eee : , : 
Ligmtlity GH .AGCORORNEES . «6 2 0 st ee tlt Uhl] UO 169,534,573.64 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc.. . «© «© © © «© «© «© «© « 106,762,002.73 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . 1. 1 ee « © + $10,779,846,808.97 
Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 

















Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 90, 1958 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City 
(Branch figures are as of June 24, 1958) 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 











Cash and Due from Banks .. . $195,838,327.42 Capital . . . .$ 34,000,000.00 
United States Government Surplus . . . «  6,800,000.00 

ee se eS psec seiiinaal Undivided Profits.  2,117,760.56 
eee Se ee S eee ae TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . $ 42,917,760.56 
Loans and Discounts . . . « « 134,808,809.45 Ressrve tor Possible Loan’? , 2,128,116.49 
Customers’ Liability ‘ 

for Acceptances. . . «© «+ « 36,193,143.14 Deposits . - - 2 «© © 2 © « 307,184,085.22 


A ed Int t and Oth Liability on Acceptances. . . . 37,146,910.78 
a. = . =. =. 3,393,373.39 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 2,523,417.64 
TOTAL RESOURCES. .... $391,900,290.69 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . $391,900,290.69 
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ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks... . . $ 482,534,142 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 470,710,908 
Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 48,616,627 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 3,240,000 
Other Securities. ........ 16,490,223 
539,057,758 
Loans: 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
OE SUE ROMROIOR. ook se else 6 27,718,073 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities. . 178,968,375 
ee a ee ere 748,956,730 
955,643,178 
Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ...... : 19,471,414 
Conventional First Mortgages 
ee Deen ONE a ee es 377,387 
19,848,801 
Banking Houses. ......... 16,535,423 
Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding ... . 47,998,371 
Accrued Interest and 
OOOO ONES kk ae ee he es 7,905,461 
MS ie oe a $2,069,523,134 
LIABILITIES 
Dee, a 3 fa caste eo és ek $1,862,648,379 
Taxes and Other Expenses... .. 13,880,390 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1958. . . . 2,040,000 
Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Portfolio. ...... a igeh se ose a 50,431,698 
Other Liabilities. . . 2... 2.2%. 5,889,751 
eM os ee ee a 1,934,890,218 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (5,100,000 shares — $10 par) 51,000,000 
SNL 5 ce a ae es we ee 57,000,000 
Undivided Proi@ts . 5. a es 26,632,916 
Total Capital Accounts 134,632,916 
Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts ...... $2,069,523,134 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law 
amounted to $207,474,831. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1958 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








DIRECTORS 


RICHARD H. WEST 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 
President 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Bristol-Myers Company 


THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
Chairman, The Flintkote Company 


DAVID L. LUKE 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 


J. R. MacDONALD 
Chairman and President, 
General Cable Corporation 


MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


DON G. MITCHELL 
Chairman and President, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


ROY W. MOORE 
Chairman, 


Canada Dry Corporation 
PETER S. PAINE 


President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co, 


LeROY A. PETERSEN . 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, 
United States Tobacco Company 


DONALD C. POWER 
President, 
General Telephone Corporation 


RAYMOND H. REISS 
President, 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 


HERBERT E. SMITH 
Former Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
United States Rubber Company 


E. E. STEWART 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
National Dairy Products Corporation 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
President, 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 
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The budget outlook is pretty dismal. The deficit for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 was bad enough: About $3 billion. But the red ink for fiscal 1959 probably 
will be $10 billion—a new peacetime high. . 

The recession—and Government programs to combat it-——have combined to cause 
a severe budget squeeze: Spending is headed sharply higher at a time when tax 
receipts are hard hit by slumping corporate profits (page 15). 

The debt limit, as a result, will have to go up again. Earlier this year it 
was hiked $5 billion to $280 billion. Before Congress adjourns next month, the 
ceiling will be raised by an additional $10-$15 billion. 

Big worry: Future inflation. 


The small business financing bill, passed by the Senate last month, is 
expected to clear the House this week. 

The bill will create within the Small Business Administration a new Small 
Business Investment Division empowered to charter and make loans to small business 
investment companies and to make loans to state and local development companies. 


The investment companies will be privately owned; and will 1) provide equity 
capital to small business concerns through the purchase of convertible debenture 
bonds, and 2) make long-term loans to smalls. 

A revolving fund of $250 million will be available to SBA for the program. 


In related legislation, SBA will be made a permanent Federal agency, but 
special tax relief for small business still is in doubt. 


Congress is aiming for adjournment by mid-August at which time a number of 
other bills of special interest to the financial community will automatically die. 
Biggest casualty—barring last-minute action—will be the Financial 
Institutions Act. The Senate—passed bill has been stalled in the House Banking 
Committee by the delaying tactics of a few "anti-—business" committee members. 


Discount rumors that the Federal Reserve is shifting away from its policy of 
active ease. There simply is no evidence to support such a belief. On the 
contrary, free reserves of member banks remain well above $500 million. 

The fact is that the Fed seems somewhat less optimistic about near—term 
business prospects than does the Administration. 


Just at press time comes news that the Treasury has bought back about $590 
million of the 2 5/8s of 1965 issued last month (page 19). Explained the Treasury: 
"The weight of an issue of this size ($7.4 billion), which was primarily adapted to 
commercial bank investors, together with large acquisitions by temporary holders, 
exercised a disturbing effect on the price structure in the market." This obviously 
referred to heavy sales of the 2 5/8s by speculators. 
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“46 nosnover 


[S| wax uP 
_WINDOW 


These five Mosler Windows have handled up to 1,200 cars a day Mosler safety drawers, bullet-proof glass give maximum protection. 
(averaged 567), many with multiple transactions. Elevated pas- 


Note TV monitor (on closed circuit) for checking signatures inside 
sageway connects booths to main building. Booths are well-lighted, bank. Booth shown houses drive-in and walk-up windows. 
air conditioned and heated. 
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Note how Mosler windows project from face of booth 
allowing Tellers view of line and approaching automobiles. 


epee ne 


‘eae 


HANDLED 12,474 CARS IN 22 DAYS! 


It used to be Merchants National’s parking lot. Then 
the bank’s management, Topeka housewives and Mosler 
turned the space into this booming Motor Bank. Here’s 
why half the bank’s business is now done on wheels. 


“And many of those 12,000 cars carried more than one cus- 
tomer,” says Mr. R. M. Bunten, President of Merchants 
National Bank of Topeka. “We've had a substantial increase in 


business—covering the full range of services—since opening our 
Motor Bank.” 


Why? “One reason,” says Mr. Bunten, “is that 70% of our 
drive-in customers are women. They can ‘motor bank’ with a 
minimum of fuss...don’t have to dress up, hire a baby sitter, 
worry about the weather, parking space, or waiting in line.” 


Why Mosler windows? “Mosler vault doors and safety deposit 
boxes have been giving us satisfactory service for years. We 
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chose our architects, Ekdahl, Davis and Depew, to design the 
Motor Bank and we specified Mosler for its equipment and 
know-how,” Mr. Bunten said. “We’ve had no maintenance 
whatsoever on any of these Mosler units.” 


Problem solving—a Mosler specialty 


From auto banking to the largest vaults and doors, Mosler de- 
sign and manufacturing experience is at your service. Mosler 
is the world’s largest builder of safes, vaults and bank equipment. 


Write for Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and information 
on any problem involving banking equipment. 


Integrated Banking Equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Dept. C, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


13 





Ever ask a correspondent bank officer a 
question about, say, a survey on operations 
cost analysis . . . or about loan participations 
—and have to wait until he checked with 
“the home office’’? 


There are no delays when you’re dealing 
with First Pennsylvania traveling officers. 
They’re not only experienced banking officers 
—they also can make decisions on the spot. 
Saves time, uncertainty. 


Just ask to have one of our traveling 
officers call on you. Or if you’re in town, 
visit our main office, 15th and Chestnut 
Streets (phone LOcust 8-1700). We’ll be glad 
to show you why our correspondent family 

~ never stops growing. 


32 offices 


Serving more people more ways First Pennsylvania 
than any other Philadelphia bank Banking and Trust Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Banking since 1782 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
CORPORATE PROFITS 


They'll Be Down About 17% This Year 


Declining sales and growing price resistance are adding to the cost-price 
squeeze on profits. More than ever, the profits outlook varies widely from 









industry to industry. In what follows you get an analysis of the basic forces 


downward trend since the fourth 
quarter of 1956. The annual 
level of profits before taxes declined 
in 1957 alone from the $45.6 billion of 
the fourth quarter of 1956 to the $87.5 
billion of the fourth quarter of 1957, 
a drop of $8.1 billion, or 17.8 per cent. 
And there was a further substantial 
decline during the first quarter of this 
year. Although the Department of 
Commerce figures were not available 
at this writing, private compilations 
indicate a drop of about 20 per cent 
for the quarter. 


Late in May the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation estimated that corporate profits 
before taxes for the full calendar year 
would be only $34 billion, a drop of 
17.5 per cent from the $41.2 billion of 
calendar 1957, and 25.4 per cent from 
the $45.6 billion annual rate of the 
fourth quarter of 1956. 





C own profits have been in a 


The sharp drop in first quarter 
earnings and the wide variations in 
profit performance from industry to 
industry are clearly shown in the ac- 
companying tabulation by The First 
National City Bank of New York 
(page 16). 


*Mr. Rodgers is professor of banking in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, New 
York University. 
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pressing on profits and their probable future trends. 


By RAYMOND RODGERS 
Special Contributing Editor* 


Only tobacco products, the drugs- 


soap-cosmetics group, retail and 
wholesale trade, and electric and gas 
utilities did better than in the first 
quarter of 1957, and only the utilities 
did better than in the fourth quarter 
of 1957. The remainder did worse pro- 
fit-wise, the declines from the fourth 
quarter level ranging as high as 87 
per cent for automobiles and parts, 81 
per cent for the railroads and 44 per 
cent for iron and steel. 


CASUALTY COUNT 


Dismal first-half earnings have 
had a damaging effect on divi- 
dends. In the first five months of 
the year, according to the New 
York World-Telegram & Sun, 219 
corporations cut their dividends 
and 136 omitted dividends al- 
together (vs. 49 cuts and 63 
omissions in the like period last 
year). In May alone, there were 
56 reductions and 36 omissions, 
making it the worst month since 
the paper started compiling such 
data in 1946. And, although com- 
plete figures aren't available at 
this writing, dividend casualties 
were numerous again in June and 
early July. 





This is certainly not a bright pic- 
ture. It becomes even more disturbing 
when these profits are weighed against 
the high levels of government spend- 
ing, the relatively high levels of cor- 
porate spending and the high levels of 
consumer spending that have pre- 
vailed. 

Still further concern is warranted 
by the outlook for second quarter 
earnings reports. During that quarter, 
total industrial production, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Index, 
was lower, employment in manufac- 
turing industries was lower, disposable 
income was about the same, and sav- 
ing was considerably greater. So it 
seems highly likely that over-all cor- 
porate profits were lower. 


Declining Margins 


Also disturbing are declining profit 
margins on sales. This trend was 
quite marked in 1957, despite higher 
prices and heavy capital expenditures 
for further automation, mechanization 
and general cost reduction, the only 
exceptions being electrical machinery, 
motor vehicles and equipment, and 
tobacco. The modest after-tax profits 
on each dollar of sales and the sharp 
reduction in these profit margins in 
1957 are shown in a study by the 
Economics Department of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. (page 17). 
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The P-H computations also reveal 
some extremely wide variations in 
profit margins as between companies 
in different size categories. The fact 
that manufacturing corporations with 
net assets under $250,000 were able to 
earn only one-tenth of a cent on each 
dollar of sales, and those with assets 
from $250,000 to $1 million were able 
to earn only six-tenths of a cent on 
each dollar of sales in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1957 graphically shows the se- 
verity of the cost-price squeeze. And 
it also shows more dramatically than 
words possibly could the vanishing 
margin of safety for many companies. 

If over-all profits before taxes drop 
a further 17.5 per cent in 1958, as 
estimated by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, and as now seems highly 
probable, survival will indeed become 
a prime problem for many corpora- 
tions. 



































































































































The Causes 














The decline in profits is due to many 
factors. But the basic pressure has 
been from the sharply rising costs of 
recent years. 
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@ Wages, in particular, have risen 
faster than productivity, thus increas- 
ing the wage cost of each unit of pro- 
duction. As it is estimated that wages 
and fringe benefits constitute nearly 
80 per cent of the income generated in 
all corporate activity, the importance 
of wage costs is quite evident. The 
pressure which rising wage costs have 
put on prices and profits is clearly in- 
dicated by a Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Study which shows that between 
1947 and 1956 money wages of em- 
ployees, plus supplementary benefits 
financed by employers, increased 61 
per cent, whereas output per man- 
hour increased only 26 per cent. And, 
although wages have increased still 
further since 1956, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics estimates that product- 
ivity increased less than 1 per cent 
yearly in 1956 and in 1957, as com- 
pared with an average of 3.5 per cent 
yearly in the seven preceding years. 


Despite this poor record with re- 
spect to productivity and despite 
growing price resistance, labor leaders 
are still fighting for further wage in- 
creases. 


Another indication of the pressure 


NET INCOME OF LEADING CORPORATIONS FOR THE FIRST QUARTER 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Reported Net Income After Taxes 


First Qr. Fourth Qr. 

Cos. Industry Groups 1957 1957 
46 Food products and beverages........ $ 76,182 $ 95,081 
Pe CO OUOEIR ccc k tbc tice asseces 36,046 48,134 
30 Textiles and apparel................ 13,861 17,206 
6 Tires, rubber products. .............. 22,404 19,609 
31 Paper and allied products........... 67,100 69,988 
37 Chemical products. ......ccccesecees 201,301 181,414 
24 Drugs, soap, cosmetics............+. 83,629 95,628 
37 Petroleum producing and refining...... 788,236 611,565 
47 Cement, glass, and stone..........4.. 77,064 94,996 
Sy I EC ook cca cbse 8.6. 0.0/4-0:0.8% 802,467 219,455 
28 Electrical equipment, radio and television 87,863 90,134 
a. NN es asad 050.8 6G ASG ose owe we 103,716 89,285 
96 Other metal products............000. 201,298 171,345 
32 Automobiles and parts............... 450,045 348,629 
31 Other transportation equipment....... 63,172 59,355 
48 Miscellaneous manufacturing.......... 63,532 78,902 
596 Total manufacturing. ............26. 2,637,911 2,290,726 
24 Mining and quarrying............... 35,005 30,901 
30 Trade (retail and wholesale).......... 27,007 37,330 
19 Service and amusement industries...... 22,881 24,794 
ee IR x eho os a sige atane vekeseee 147,109 164,470 
77 Electric power, gas, etc...........000. 248,302 217,408 
4 Telephone and telegraph............ 226,309 229,082 
NES ONES Cc wig dian ercdusialildadalaceamwalen back $3,344,524 $2,994,711 

Source: The First National City Bank of New York. 





wages have put on profits is the fact 
that total compensation of all em- 
ployees rose from $154 billion in 1950 
to $254 billionin 1957, an increase of 
$100 billion, whereas profits of all 
corporations before taxes rose from 
$40 billion in 1950 to $41 billion in 
1957, an increase of only $1 billion. 

@ Transportation costs have risen 
sharply, yet the railroads are a sick 
industry, air transport faces problems 
of considerable magnitude, and the 
trucking industry has special problems 
of its own. Thus, it appears that trans- 
portation costs will rise still further 
rather than decline. 


@ Local taxes have increased sharply, 
and if there is anything certain in this 
world of uncertainty it is that local 
agencies spend more each year. So, 
corporations cannot expect any con- 
sequential relief from this pressure on 
profits. 

@ Depreciation charges are very heavy 
and rising, because of the huge capital 
expenditures of recent years. High 
wages preclude relief from this burden 
as they necessitate still further auto- 
mation and mechanization. 


®@ Capital costs on the new plant and 


Per Cent Change From 


First Qr. First Qr. Fourth Qr. 
1958 1957 1957 
S$: 7FSa0 — 1 —21 
47,439 +32 — 1 
9,382 —32 —A45 
12,164 —46 —38 
53,578 —20 ° —23 
126,797 —37 —30 
87,870 + 5 — 8 
539,212 —32 —12 
47,653 —38 —50 
123,654 —59 —44 
64,129 —27 —29 
69,080 —33 —23 
123,702 —39 —28 
218,639 —51 —87 
52,650 —17 —11 
51,826 —18 —34 
1,703,165 —35 —26 
23,047 —34 —25 
28,761 + 6 —23 
20,759 —9 —16 
31,509 —79 —81 
269,110 + 8 +24 
225,037 — | — 2 
$2,301,388 —3] —23 
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equipment acquired at the high price 
levels and higher interest levels of 
1955-57 are also substantially greater 
than such costs arising from previous 
periods. 

Unfortunately, these are fixed costs 
and cannot be reduced appreciably. 
While it is true that wages are sup- 
posed to constitute a variable element 
(since manual workers can be dis- 
charged), as a practical matter, the 
economy effected is far less than the 
reduction in the number of employees, 
as depreciation, local taxes and over- 
head, in general, continue whether the 
plant operates or not. In short, idle 
plants and idle capacity are quite 
costly. 


Geared to Volume 


The prevailing philosophy in Amer- 
ican business is high volume at a 
small margin of profit. With business so 
geared to volume, any slowing up in 
sales has a magnified effect on net 
profit. The sales manager who pro- 
claims that it is the last dollar of sales 
which “really counts,” is but express- 
ing a basic truism of American busi- 
ness. 

In addition to those previously 
enumerated, there are many other 
reasons why costs were not promptly 
cut when sales volume declined. 


@ Probably most important, there 
was a widespread feeling that the de- 
cline would not go very far, with the 
result that economies were postponed 
pending anticipated rescue by an up- 
ward swing in business activity. 

@ Separation pay of discharged em- 
ployees and losses on inventory liqui- 
dation were new costs that had to be 
assumed. 

@ The keener competition of the 
downswing in business activity caused 
price concessions and lower prices. 

@ The already high costs of distribu- 
tion were further increased by the 
“hand-to-mouth” buying of retailers 
and distributors. 


@ Easier credit terms and collection 
policies caused an increase in bank 
loans for many companies. The higher 
interest costs that prevailed until the 
end of 1957 and the higher bad debt 
losses of these policies were a further 
drain on profits. 

@ And, finally, most companies were 
operating on programs and plans 
which contemplated continued 
growth. Their commitments had been 
made accordingly, so they could not 
contract as rapidly as they desired. 
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What to Expect 


As this analysis has shown, profits 
are disproportionately affected by busi- 
ness activity. It follows that the rate 
of profits in the months ahead will 
largely depend on the rate of business 
activity. 

While the outlook for non-durable 
goods and services is good, the same 
cannot be said for durable goods. Al- 
though there is considerable difference 
of opinion as to the reasons for the 
poor sale of automobiles, there is no 
doubt as to the impact on the econ- 


Profits After Taxes 


All Manufacturing Industries 


Durable Goods Industries 
Lumber & wood products 


Furniture & fixtures....cccccecccces 


Stone, clay & glass products 
Primary iron & steel 

Primary nonferrous metals 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 

Motor vehicles & equipment 
Other transportation equipment 
Instruments, etc 

Miscellaneous (incl. ordnance) 


Nondurable Goods Industries 
Food & kindred products 
Tobacco 

Textile mill products 

Apparel & related products 
Paper & allied products 


Printing & publishing. ........-.++4+ 


Chemicals 

Petroleum refining 

Products of petroleum & coal 
Rubber products 

Leather & leather products 


omy. As most of the auto models to 
be introduced this fall are expected 
to be substantially along the lines of 
the current models, except longer, 
wider, more powerful and more ex- 
pensive, there does not seem to be 
much prospect of a sustained upswing 
in that field. Whether it is price re- 
sistance, model resistance or consumer 
overstock, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that an upswing in durable con- 
sumer goods sales will put us back on 
the high road of prosperity during the 
next few months. 
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Profits After Taxes per Dollar of Sales — 
by Asset Size 
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ALL MANUFACTURING 
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Likewise, capital goods spending by guarantee that millions will get wage 
corporations must be expected to con- boosts this year. In addition, many 
tinue a downward trend. In fact, the labor leaders are demanding even 
government’s latest quarterly report higher wages regardless of their effect 
on the spending plans of industry in- on prices, on sales and, of course, on 
dicates that new plant and equipment profits. 
expenditures will be only $31 billion So, even though the actual decline 
in 1958, a drop of 17 per cent from last in business may come to an end in the 
year’s record outlay of $37 billion. near future (if it hasn’t already), a 
Exports continue to decline, thus consequential revival is not likely for 
there can be no rescue from that quar- some time. Added to this far from re- 
ter. assuring outlook for volume, is the 
Labor costs continue to rise despite apparent certainty that no corporate 
the recession. Escalator clauses and tax relief can be anticipated. The 
contract provisions for wage increases hardening of Washington opposition 
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The cover chart shows corpo- 
rate profits before taxes at 
seasonally adjusted annual rates, 
as estimated by the Department 
of Commerce. Quarterly fig- 
ures for 1958 are BANKERS 
MONTHLY estimates based on a 
full-year estimate by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. 





to any significant tax cut is still an- 
other blow to the prospect for profits. 


What Has Management Done? 


The reaction of management to 
these changed conditions has varied 
widely. Some managements have done 
very little, and there is still a great 
deal of “fat” in many companies. For- 
tunately, however, most managements 
have trimmed the lush practices and 
expenses spawned by the high corpo- 
rate tax rates. 

Operations have been streamlined, 
drastic efforts have been made to 
bring the upward trend in office work- 
ers and other so-called ‘‘non-produc- 
tive’ labor (other than research) to 
an end, and the total number of em- 
ployees in manufacturing has been re- 
duced. Moreover, aggressive manage- 
ments have increased the productivity 
of their office employees as well as that 
of their factory workers. As a result, 
such well managed corporations are 
today in better shape to meet com- 
petition and control costs than in the 
past. 

Another important development 
profit-wise is the elimination of un- 
profitable units. During the lush days 
of the boom, many totally unrelated 
businesses were acquired by corpora- 
tions. Some of these acquisitions were 
for purposes of diversification; others 
were to acquire tax carry-forward los- 
ses. Under the pressure of the reces- 
sion, some of these acquisitions are 
now being liquidated. This will not 
only simplify and concentrate corpo- 
rate activities, it will result in some 
reduction of the excess capacity from 
which industry is suffering. 

The streamlining, cost reduction 
and corporate pruning now in progress 
will of course have important longer- 
range effects on corporate profits. In 
particular, when business activity, 
and sales do begin to improve signifi- 
cantly, profits, reflecting the econo- 
mies of adversity, should rise consid- 
erably faster than business activity. 
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Investment Survey 


Governments « Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


Summertime stability reigns in the bond markets and has restored investor 
composure following June's severe, unanticipated shakeout. 

Federal Reserve credit policy, geared to a period of uncertainty in the 
economy, is aimed at maintaining the status quo in credit, ease. Free. reserves of 
member banks have averaged more than $500 million since mid—June. 

Meanwhile, total municipal and corporate borrowings in the capital market are 
expected to slacken seasonally. This suggests bond price firmness for the short run. 


Last month’s sharp reaction, however, which was brought about by a host of 
potent factors, pointed up the vulnerability of current bond market levels. 

The experience revived keen memories of market behavior following 1953-54 and also 
the fact that bond prices have followed a basic, persistent downtrend since 1946. In 
appraising the markets, there are indications that many portfolio managers are em— 
phasizing long-range considerations over near-term probabilities. 

The June sell-off was caused by 1) enormous speculation in the new 2 5/8s of 
1965 offered in the Treasury refunding: about $7.3 billion of $9.5 billion maturing 
debt was converted into the issue, instead of the $4 billion expected by the Treasu- 
ry—and large-scale speculation in the bonds, on little or no margin, was the weak 
link that snapped the firm chain of bond prices; 2) strain on the money market; 

3) the Treasury’s surprise offering of $1 billion of new 27-year 3 1/4s; 4) a par- 
tially misleading newspaper article that was widely misinterpreted to imply an 
imminent return to credit restraint. 

The Fed has denied a policy shift away from active ease with actions, not 
words. The System purchased $1.6 billion of bills in the crucial six weeks between 
May 21 and July 2, bringing its holdings to a two-year high. While such aggressive 
open market operations were designed partly to offset seasonal tightening and the 
gold outflow (which amounted to $1.5 billion in the first half of 1958), it also 
provided an opportunity to demonstrate continuation of the active—ease policy. 


As a consequence of recent Fed actions, the 90-day bill rate has remained 
below 1 per cent and other money market rates are at four-year lows, with resulting 


pressure on bank lending rates. 

But such ease in short-term yields has not been fully communicated to longer 
bond yields. Indeed, the yield spread between bills and longest Treasurys 
frequently has exceeded 2.50 per cent, widest since the war. 

This has led to charges that the Fed is powerless to bring down long—term 
yields without direct market intervention. But authorities remain firmly committed to 
"bills only" and may believe the market’s ability to absorb a record volume of bonds 
is more important than the rate at which the funds are loaned. Also, they’re still 
convinced short-term ease can in time carry to longer yields. 

Stickiness of long-term yields in the face of persistent money market ease may 
be traced partly to investor fears of large portfolio depreciation when yields re— 
verse direction and to a greatly enlarged supply of long-term bonds. Record municipal 
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financing and surprisingly heavy corporate borrowing have exerted rather constant 
pressure on the market this year; and the Treasury has increased the supply of 
intermediate and long-term Governments in the market by $21 billion. 


The Treasury is about to announce, as this is written, the refunding of $11.5 
billion of 4 per cent certificates coming due August 1 ($4 billion publicly held) 
and, possibly, a total of $4.7 billion of bonds called for payment September 15 ($4.4 
billion publicly held). 

In August, the Treasury is scheduled to raise $3 billion in new funds and 
again should tap the market for new cash in October. Deficit financing requirements 
for the second half of 1958 are estimated between $8 and $10 billion, but much of 
this may be raised through tax anticipation issues. The Treasury started fiscal 1958 
with a big cash balance of more than $8 billion, easing its fund raising chores. 

The Treasury has flown in the face of orthodoxy this year under it's new debt 
managers. Examples of how stereotyped practices have been abandoned: when the market 
expected a tax anticipation certificate in February, the Treasury raised $1.5 billion 
instead through 8 1/2-year bonds; when certificates were considered certain to be 
included in the April financing, the Treasury raised the entire amount of $4 billion 
by selling 4-year 10-month notes; when professionals were wondering whether a long— 
term bond would be included in the June refunding, the Treasury issued $1 billion of 
such bonds for cash instead of in the refunding——and did so at a premium to permit 
tighter pricing, a device that may be used more frequently in the future. 


The municipal market has continued stronger than either Governments or 
corporates in the face of record financing. . 

State and municipa] offerings totalled a peak $4.4 billion during the first 
half of 1958. This was 27.5 per cent over the same 1957 period. Total financing for 
this year is expected to aggregate $8 billion at least, compared with the record 
$7 billion of 1954. With voters approving almost 90 per cent of new issues submitted 
for referendum, the supply of municipals seems certain to increase in nearby years 
at_an even faster pace. 

Bank buying has again become a vital market factor. "Other securities," 
chiefly municipals, held by the weekly reporting banks have increased by nearly 
$1.3 billion since the end of 1957. 

The summer schedule of offerings is unusually heavy. Feature borrowings 
include $100 million California veterans and $31 million Ohio thoroughfares. While 
the market is more selective than earlier in the year, a large volume of bonds has 
continued to move out with only slight price concessions. 





Predictions of an early upturn in the economy, combined with an unsettled 


Government market, churned up stormy waters for the corporate bond market in June, 
and obligations have not yet fully recovered from the shock. 


Some borrowings, notably $150 million-Standard Oil of California and $25 
million Martin Co. debentures, were postponed because of market conditions. 

Underwriters sustained losses on numerous issues, particularly A and AA rated 
utilities that have dominated the market scene in recent months. For example, four-— 
fifths of the $50 million Niagara Mohawk 3 7/8s were unsold when the issue was 
released from syndicate. Other slow movers were the Delaware Power & Light 3 7/8s, 
the Orange & Rockland 4 1/2s and the Florida Power 4 1/8s. 

Buyers of corporates are exhibiting considerable caution and selectivity, and 
in this climate the market may stabilize with realistic pricing of new issues. 
Headlining the calendar, which is large but reduced from earlier months, is the huge 
$300 million U. S. Steel debenture offering (page 5). 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1958 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 642,873,799.52 
United States Government Obligations 945,291,975.32 
Other Bonds and Securities 170,919,716.81 
Loans and Discounts 1,006,654,184.08 

6,750,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 6,514,465.41 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 9,699,233.30 
Banking House 7,050,000.00 


Total Resources $2,795,753,374.44 


LIABILITIES 


$2,502,144,954.18 
Acceptances 6,514,465.41 


Dividend Payable, August 1, 1958 3,000,000.00 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses........ 18,924,962.09 
Reserve for Contingencies 10,000,000.00 
Income Collected but Not Earned 2,173,889.12 


"TOCAL LAGOS io ss en ec bobs a dod cee OB eee 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock (3,000,000 shares. Par value $33%) $ 100,000,000.00 


125,000,000.00 
I I oar ee ee ig tas ou 


27,995,103.64 
Total Capital Accounts $ 252,995.103.64 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts $2,795,753,374.44 


United States Government obligations carried at $438,172,071.72 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for otner purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
Real Estate Director 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND General Motors Corporation iaiseh & sini 
Managing Owner W.LLIS GALE Fatt 
Borland Properties Chairman : 
CHAMP CARRY Commonwealth Edison WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
President Company Partner 
Pullman Incorporated WILLIAM A, HEWITT Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
de 
ALFRED COWLES Reet Sete 6 Company ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
Cowles Properties JOHN HOLMES President 
EDWARD A. CUDAHY Chairman of Board Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
: Swift & Company 
cnarnan of the nerd PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 
The Cudahy Packing Company FRANK W. JENKS Chairman of the Board of Directors 
JOHN F. CUNEO President Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
President International Harvester 
The Cuneo Press, Inc. Company FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Banker 
CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 


Chairman of the Board President HERMAN WALDECK 
Allstate Insurance Company Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DAVID M. KENNEDY 


President 
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For Liquidity 





There’s No Substitute 


Only assets whose liquidity is beyond question can be 
relied upon to meet the real liquidity needs of the bank as 
revealed by a thorough going determination of the prob- 
able maximum demands of, depositors and borrowers. 
Here’s a plan that assures the maintenance of adequate pri- 
mary and secondary reserves without undue sacrifice of 


earnings. 


By FREDERICK W. MARRINER 
Senior Vice-President 


The Union Market National Bank, 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


HE question that is uppermost in 
the minds of officers charged 

~ with the responsibility of invest- 
ing the funds entrusted to the keeping 
of their banks concerns itself with the 
probable size and timing of the de- 
mands which will be made on those 
funds, both by the depositors who 
own them and by those who rely upon 
the bank to take care of their legit- 
imate credit needs. This obviously 
calls for the closest possible analysis of 

“both factors. 

We analyze our deposits, first of 
all, in order to determine the amount 
of cash in excess of required legal re- 
serves that is needed to meet daily de- 
mands. Secondly, the analysis is made 
to determine the maximum amount 
of funds that may be needed on short 
notice to meet any sudden decline in 
the volume of deposits. 

A mere division of deposits into de- 
mand and time classifications is not 
sufficient. Too often it will be found 
that many so-called time deposits are 
in reality the equivalent of demand 
obligations. This is especially true of 
large time and savings deposits. Many 
funds thus held are merely awaiting 
attractive investment opportunities, 
and provision must be made for their 
withdrawal whenever better invest- 
ment conditions make their appear- 
ance. The changed conditions that 
make for such withdrawals are apt to 
be accompanied by a decline in secur- 
ity prices, and the demand for these 
large lump sums might well occur at a 
time when the bank is least able to 
dispose of its less liquid securities 
without loss. 
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Our demand deposits are subjected 
to an even more rigid analysis. We 
have to anticipate that funds of the 
United States Government and va- 
rious municipalities, including those 
of counties and states, will be with- 
drawn, for the most part, in a matter 
of weeks or months. Banks with cor- 
respondent bank balances, face an 
added exposure to heavy withdrawals, 
especially in a time of transition from 
a period of generally plentiful funds 
to one of stringency. 


Insurance companies and other 
large corporations permit balances to 
accumulate awaiting opportunities for 
favorable investment or advantageous 
use in their own business. The same 
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conditions apply in lesser degree to the 
accounts of smaller corporations and 
individuals, and these are carefully 
considered’ along with the larger bal- 
ances in any analysis that is made. 

In the determination of the amount 
and make-up of our secondary re- 
serves, we recognize the principle that 
liquidity can be obtained only at the 
price of a differential in rate of return. 
In our own case, these reserves are in- 
vested in securities with a maximum 
maturity of two years. They consist 
primarily of U.S. Treasury bills, short 
term Governments, municipal and 
corporate securities of top quality, and 
holdings of commercial paper. 

For the purpose of calculating our 
liquidity needs, our deposits are brok- 
en down into the following classifi- 
cations: 

Savings and other time deposits 

Club accounts 

Treasury Tax and Loan Account 

Demand Deposits (ordinary) 

Demand deposits consisting of 
abnormal balances 


Savings Deposits 


A study of our past records revealed 
that the greatest continuous shrinkage 
in our savings deposits took place in 
the early 30’s. It extended over a 
period of nearly two years and did 
not exceed 15 per cent. It was felt, 
therefore, that maintenance of a li- 
quidity of 15 per cent would certainly 
provide ample protection for this type 
of deposit. Other time deposits repre- 
sented such a small proportion of the 
total that they were merely included 
with savings deposits and subjected 
to the same liquidity requirements. 


Club Accounts 


In the very nature of things, funds 
represented by special purpose clubs 
can only be invested in assets qualify- 
ing as secondary reserves with matur- 
ities that correspond to the dates of 
distribution. 


Treasury Tax and Loan Account 


This account obviously calls for 100 
per cent liquidity. A method of tem- 
pering the wide fluctuations in Trea- 
sury Tax and Loan balances is to so- 
licit continuously from industrial de- 
positors the payment, through the 
bank, of withholding and other forms 
of Federal taxes eligible for credit to 
the account. It is also profitable, but 


‘does not necessarily prolong the life 


of the account, to solicit outside sub- 
scriptions to new Treasury offerings 
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Service 
Responsibility 
Experience 


As the oldest bank in Michigan with 109 years of 
continuous service, The Detroit Bank and Trust 
Company offers many important advantages to 
individuals, industries, and institutions in the 
broad scope of its services—developed through un- 


equalled experience and a policy of sound banking 
and trust practices. 
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For banking at its best, take advantage of the 
spirit of service, the sense of responsibility, the ex- 
perience of The Detroit Bank and Trust Company. 


ie §=THE DETROIT BANK 


tn: | ND |RUSTCOMPANY 


Detroit’s skyline forms a backdrop for another chapter in the city’s 
steady growth—the rising Convention Hall in Civic Center. 


. MEMBER FDIC 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1958 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks $167,360,791.72 Demand Deposits: 
United States Government Individuals, Corporations and 
Obligations 367,562,952.24 wee ToL ere a 
State and Municipal Securities 100,364,561.86 40'030'861.35 
Corporate and Other Securities 876,886.45 $516,995,909.35 
Loans and Savings and Time Deposits 380,383,477.23 
Discounts $186,794,514.43 


Total Deposits $897 ,379,386.58 
RealEstateLoans 141,271,425.41 328,065,939.84 Unearned Interest 4,497,556.24 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,631,400.00 Accrued Expenses and Taxes 5,664,488. 14 


Bank Properties and Equipment 8,431,282.40 Fes (Beno ong — an bee 30 
Accrued Interest and Capital Stock 


Prepaid Expenses 4,561,466.83 ($10.00 par $ 18 
Customers’ Liability on Letters 18,378,500.00 
of Credit 102,183.67 plu 36,000,000.00 
209.876.18 Undivided Profits 12,516,180.13 
‘csosstbeninSeeaaeeaeamamemtaneed General Reserves 4,324,454.04 71,219,134.17 
$979,167,341.19 $979, 167,341.19 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $86,085,000.00 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $4,717,042.36. 
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payable by credit to the account. 


Demand Deposits 


Our demand-deposits are analyzed 
with a view to determining the degree 
of diversification, types of business 
represented, and the proportion of 
personal or household accounts. They 
are grouped by size to reveal the ex- 
tent to which the total is represented 
by large balances. We invariably find 
that a large percentage of our demand 
deposits is owned by a relatively 
small percentage of depositors. 


These large balances usually belong 
to corporations, insurance companies, 
correspondent banks, and municipal- 
ities. These accounts are given special 
study for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent to which balances, in the 
aggregate, are abnormally large. This 
is done by first taking a total of all 
balances exceeding some arbitrary 
amount, say $50,000, and comparing 
that total with the average balances 
of these accounts for the month pre- 
vious as revealed by the monthly 
analysis record. The difference be- 
tween these two totals, taken daily, is 
characterized as “hot money,” and 
can only be treated as temporary 
funds against which a liquidity of 100 
per cent should be maintained. 


As to the remaining demand de- 
posits, a study of past records indi- 
cates that a liquidity of 334% per 
cent is ample to cover any protracted 
decline that might take place under 
the most adverse economic conditions. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
indicated total of liquidity required 
includes legal reserves which, if used, 
must promptly be restored to the re- 
quired level, either through short-term 
borrowing or conversion of secondary 
reserve assets. The 3314 per cent of 
required liquidity mentioned above is 
thus reduced to only about 22 per 
cent of actually available liquidity in 
the case of country banks, or slightly 
over one-fifth of demand deposit lia- 
bility. 

To illustrate the application of the 
formula thus outlined, let’s assume 
the accompanying breakdown of de- 
posits on the day under analysis: 

Our cash needs are ascertained by 
adding to our predetermined legal re- 
serve and daily clearing requirements 
the amount needed for working bal- 
ance purposes in the form of corres- 
pondent bank balances and vault and 
till cash. A study of these needs 
should be made periodically, and the 
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cash reserves adjusted accordingly. 
For purposes of the hypothetical 
breakdown, the total cash needs are: 


Required legal reserves $2,600,000 





Working cash needed 1,300,000 
The day's clearing.... 1,000,000 
$4,900,000 


We include as part of our available 
cash reserves all funds that are in 
process of collection. This practice 
may be subject to some criticism, but 
the items in question rapidly become 
cash, and experience shows that the 
amount of float actually outstanding 
at any given moment is offset over a 
period by the cash set aside each day 
for clearing needs. Total cash holdings 
are thus computed from the daily 
statement of condition. 


A comparison of the estimated cash 
requirement with the actual amount 
of cash on hand will reveal any exist- 
ing excess or deficiency in the daily 
cash position. The amount that should 
be invested in secondary reserve as- 
sets as of any given date is ascertained 
by deducting the amount of cash re- 
serve required from the overall liquid- 
ity requirement. Thus, from the esti- 
mated $10,933,000 of liquidity re- 
quired per formula, we deduct our 
estimated cash reserve requirement of 
$4,900,000, leaving a total of $6,033,- 
000 of secondary asset reserves. 

When total liquidity approximates 
estimated requirements and cash hold- 
ings are excessive, the portfolio man- 
ager knows the excess cash is available 
only for investment in assets qualify- 
ing as secondary reserves. When cash 
is deficient under like conditions, the 
situation calls for the liquidation of 
sufficient secondary reserves to restore 
cash reserves to the amount required 
by the formula. Only when both cash 
and total liquidity exceed estimated 





for the acquisition of loans or longer 
term securities. 


Experience with the application of 
this formula will soon indicate that 
daily adjustments in the bank’s hold- 
ings of cash and secondary reserve as- 
sets are both unnecessary and im- 
practical. A large corporation, for ex- 
ample, may draw heavily on its ac- 
count for payroll purposes, thus 
temporarily reducing the bank’s re- 
serve of cash, but it may be assumed 
for all practical purposes that this 
reduction will shortly be offset by a 
new deposit restoring the account to 
its previous level in anticipation of 
another withdrawal for the same pur- 
pose. Meantime, fluctuations occur- 
ring in all balances have a way of 
offsetting each other and holding totals 
on a fairly even keel. 


The formula is intended to serve 
only as a guide. The manager watches 
it daily but takes action only when it 
is obvious that a developing trend 
needs correction. It may well be a 
matter of several weeks before any 
sizable adjustment is justified. But 
the portfolio manager is steadily con- 
sidering which of the various offerings 
available to him is best suited to his 
probable needs. 


It will be noted that no special pro- 
vision has been made in the formula 
for potential loan demand. In many 
banks the seasonal fluctuations in 
loan demand have to be taken into 
consideration in estimating liquidity 
requirements for it is as much a duty 
of a bank to meet the demands of its 
deserving borrowers as it is to, meet 
those of its depositors. 

It happens that the,pank that de- 
veloped this formula’ gerves a com- 
munity of widely diversified industry 
with the result that loan demand is 


requirements is excess cash available fairly constant. Our management 

Savings and other time de- 

posits totaling........... $ 8,000,000 @ 15% $1,200,000 
Club Accounts totaling...... 400,000 @ 100% 400,000 
Treasury Tax and Loan Ac- 

count totaling..........+. 1,200,000 @ 100% 1,200,000 
Abnormal balances in com- 

mercial accounts totaling... 1,500,000 @ 100% 1,500,000 


Remaining demand deposits 





i suavdceseokews ae 16,900,000 @ 33'%3% 5,633,000 
$28,000,000 ~ $9,933,000 

Add to this the amount due the Federal Reserve 
Bank for the day's Clearing. ......-.eeeerececees 1,000,000 
Total required liquidity... 0.1.2.2 cee cece cece eeceene $10,933,000 
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watches its liquidity position daily 
and permits it to rise when it has rea- 
son to expect some increase in loans. 
A typical example is the temporary 
borrowing done by our municipality 
in anticipation of taxes to be collected 
later in the year. No attempt has been 
made to work this element into the 
formula, but it could be desirable to 
include provision for loan demand in 
an area that is subject to wide fluctu- 
ations, as in the case of a one-industry 
community or one that is predomi- 
nantly agricultural. The use of the 
formula is nothing more than an at- 
tempt to make an intelligent estimate 
of needs and we’ve deliberately made 
its application sufficiently liberal to 
allow for any minor fluctuations in 
loan demand. 


Our capital funds are disregarded 
for reserve calculation purposes. Their 
basic function, of course, is to provide 
the funds needed for investment in 
plant and equipment and to protect 
depositors against loss. To the extent 
that they are otherwise uncommitted, 
they give our cash reserve position a 
small but welcome added margin of 
safety. 


It seems worth noting in this con- 
nection that a reduction in the amount 
of legal reserves required does not 
necessarily permit a reduction in 
liquidity. If it has been determined by 
careful study that a liquidity of 33144 
per cent is actually necessary to pro- 
vide adequate protection against a 
possible decline in deposits, any re- 
duction in“ required reserves simply 
lesseng the need for cash but does not 
lessen the need for liquidity. The re- 
leased cash is available only for in- 
vestment ih @ssets qualifying as sec- 
ondary reserves. It is only when total 
liquidity exceeds the estimated liquid- 
ity requirement that the released cash 
is available for loans. 


A Bank Is Not a System 


We are all familiar with the theory 
that a reduction in reserve require- 
ments releases loanable funds. We are 
also aware that cash freed by such a 
reduction actually serves to provide 
potential reserves for increased de- 
posits in an amount approximating 
six times the amount of the reduction; 
since commercial bank loans have the 
effect of creating new deposits of equal 
amount against which only legal re- 
serves need be maintained. Deposits 
thus created rise and fall with the 
fluctuations in the volume of loans. 


While the monetary authorities are 
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...confusing talk about automation 
and electronics in banking 
had us topsy-turvy... 


...until we got the straight facts from 
Harry Mertz of La Salle National! 


Now we know the real advantages and disadvantages of 
electronics and automation, and how the best techniques of 
both could be most profitably applied to our operations. 
This is another typical comment of a banker who has 
called on La Salle National to get the services of one of 
America’s foremost authorities and lecturers on the profit- 
able and practical application of newly discovered electronic 
and automation techniques to banking procedures. 


Call HARRY MERTZ at STate 2-5200. Let 
him give you the full facts on how the best 
advantages of electronics and automation 
can be put to profitable work for you! 


And while you’re at it, ask how complete La Salle National 
service can benefit every facet of your operations. 


Advertising and Promotion - New Business Development 
Employee Training Programs - Incentive Programs - Credit Rating Services 


fa 1 FIELD BUILDING 
§ 135S.La Salle Street, Chicago 90 
' STate 2-5200 
1 
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NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Trust Service 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Total Liquidity Liquidity Total of Total Excess Excess Excess 
Date Deposits on Hand Required Abnormal Required Liquidity Cash Secon- 
for Normal Balances Liquidity dary 
Deposits & Other Reserves 
100% 
Funds 


6-3-58 29,398* 11,681 6,833 3,04 10,237 1,444 1,092 352 


6-4-58 28,849 10,829 6,870 2,420 9,290 1,539 718 821 
*In thousands of dollars 


Shown above is a situation in which there is an excess of both total 
liquidity and cash (Cols. 6 and 7) so the excess amount of cash, if reason- 
ably established over a period of weeks as resulting from a continuing 
trend or condition, is available for the acquisition of loans or longer term 
securities, as are similarly established excess secondary reserves. 


When, on the other hand, total liquidity (Col. 2) approximates esti- 
mated requirements (Col. 5), and cash holdings are excessive, the port- 
folio manager knows the excess cash is available only for investment in 
assets qualifying as secondary reserves. 

And when cash holdings are deficient under like conditions, the situa- 


tion calls for liquidation of sufficient secondary reserves to correct the 
deficiency. 
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correct in applying this line of reason- 
ing to the banking system as a whole, 
it does not necessarily apply in the 
case of individual banks. A customer 
loan, to be sure, usually results in a 
corresponding credit to the deposit ac- 
count involved, but there is little or 
no likelihood that the bank will long 
retain custody of the proceeds. The 
moment the borrower disburses the 
funds outside the community or to 
someone within the community who 
is not a customer of the lending bank, 
the latter will, in fact, have parted 
with precisely the amount loaned, and 
some other bank will have gained it. 


It is probably the case that this 
distortion of the relationship between 
loans and deposits becomes less mark- 
ed as the size of the bank increases. 
Under the law of averages, the larger 
the bank, the greater the probability 
that it will gain approximately what it 
loses in the form of deposits created 
by bank loans. This would appear to 
be especially true of banks conduct- 
ing a substantial correspondent bank 
business. - 

It is the smaller country bank that 
is. most affected by. this distortion. It 
must consider with care the use to 
which it can put any funds made 
available by a reduction in its reserve 
requirements. A _ carefully devised 
formula for the estimating of liquidity 
needs will automatically provide the 
answer to this problem. 

The reader of this article can’t fail 
to have observed that it deals exclu- 
sively with ways and means of deter- 


mining and meeting the liquidity 
needs of the bank. It is the view of the 
author that adequate provision for 
these needs, as here defined, can only 
be made by setting up primary and 
secondary reserves designed for that 
specific purpose, with earnings play- 
ing an altogether incidental part in 
the decisions involved. This done, 
earnings can assume their rightfully 
predominant role in the determination 
of loan and investment policies, with 
liquidity playing only such part as 
may be dictated by considerations of 
soundness. 


INTERNATIONAL 
| SHOE 
} COMPANY 


189TH 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 45¢ 
per shore payable on July 
1, 1958 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 13, 1958, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 


ROBERT O. MONNIG 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


June 3, 1958 
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GOOD WILL Is 
GOOD BUSINESS! 


Nationwide Credit Life Insurance helps you build up good will among borrowers—by insuring 
their lives for loan balances at lowest possible cost ...by processing claims promptly and 
fairly ... by expediting service through local representation! That’s why yow’ll find it good 
business to contact: Nationwide Group Dept., 246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


ae, 


Mr. Richard Keefe (right), Nationwide Regional Group Sales Manager 
with Mr. John Nash, Executive Vice-President, Half Dollar National Bank, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
This bank is covered by Nationwide Creditors Group Life Insurance. 
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NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢« HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Liquidation Letup? 


James M. Dawson, vice president 
and economist of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland: 


HE rough mix of the recession is 
t w o-thirds inventory, one- 
third plant and equipment. 
That is, of the $18 billion decline in 
the gross national product since the 
boom ended last summer, some $12 
billion is accounted for by the re- 
duced business buying which has 
accompanied the swing from inven- 
tory accumulation at a $3 billion 
annual rate to inventory liquidation 
at a $9 billion pace. The reduction 
in plant and equipment spending 
accounts for most of the rest of the 
decline. 


Current evidence makes the four- 
th quarter the best bet on when 
inventory liquidation will end or 
at least ease greatly. 


Equity vs. Debt 


Lloyd D. Brace, president of The 
First National Bank of Boston, be- 
fore the Edison Electric Institute: 


F WE may assume that manage- 
ment is willing to accept as a 
working hypothesis the pros- 

pect of further inflation, a broad, 
sustained demand for capital and 
possibly a rising trend in the cost 
of money, what course of action 
does this suggest? My answer is the 
raising of capital early enough to at 
least temper some of the stresses 
which may be expected to make 
themselves felt. 


I am well aware of the thesis that 
in periods of inflation, whether mild 
or active, it is desirable to have 
debt, in the expectation of paying 
off later in cheaper dollars. I am 
equally well aware of the beneficial 
effect upon per share earnings if 
debt rather than equity is increased. 
But make no mistake—lenders are 
and will be equally well aware of 
these facts. 


What It Really Means 


Marcus Nadler, consulting econo- 
mist to The Hanover Bank: 


HE outflow of gold from the 
United States in recent 
months, instead of being a 


COMMENT 


sign of weakness of the dollar, must 
be interpreted as a wholesome de- 
velopment, for it reflects a revival 
of the international money markets 
and a return of confidence in the 
strength and stability of the pound 
sterling. To some extent the outflow 
is due to the sharp decrease in 
short-term interest rates in this 
country which minimizes consider- 
ably the loss of interest on the 
dollar balances and Treasury bills 
converted into gold. 

The loss of gold has not impaired 
the ability of the Reserve banks to 
broaden the credit base nor has it 
lessened the lending and investing 
power of the commercial banks. 





Ripening Experience 
The First Boston Corp., in the 18th 


edition of its “‘Securities of the United 
States Government’’: 


HE 1956-1958 period reflected on 
the whole the ripening experi- 
ence of major forces—the 

Federal Reserve System, the 
Treasury and the private invest- 
ment community—in coping with 
the characteristics of a free market 
for basic securities. The Federal 
Reserve was emphatic and deliber- 


ate in its moves to shrink or swell 
the flow of bank reserves. The 
Treasury was resourceful in sensing 
the market’s responsiveness. Pri- 
vate investors, once the economy 
turned downward in 1957, were 
alert to see in Treasury seeurities 
both a safe haven for capital and a 
likely opportunity for profit. 

The movement of Treasury secu- 
rities was remarkable for the wide 
range of price fluctuations that 
took place and the extreme strin- 
gency that grew out of the 1956 
boom and came to a climax in the 
summer of 1957. Impressive, too, 
was the way the market subse- 
quently anticipated the return to 
-easier money conditions and the 
decisiveness of the repeated price 
rallies that followed. 


Inflation & Employment 


Homer J. Livingston, president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
in reply to a question from Harry F. 
Byrd, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee: 








DO NOT believe that inflation is 
desirable or is a necessary con- 
dition of full employment. It 

would be a grave error of major 
proportions if it became generally 
accepted that a gradual rising level 
of prices was an inevitable and 
necessary condition for full employ- 
ment. Such a development, in my 
judgment, would have a number of 
extremely undesirable consequences. 
The most significant probably 
would be that it would tend to dis- 
courage saving which is basic for 
further investment and subsequent 
economic growth. 

The problem has been compli- 
cated in recent years because our 
degree of tolerance of unemploy- 
ment has become so narrow. While 
conceding that unemployment is an 
economic waste and socially unde- 
sirable, its complete avoidance at 
the expense of persistently rising 
prices may prove to be even more 
costly. 


Full Disclosure ? 


Morris A. Schapiro of M. A. Scha- 
piro & Co., Inc., before the Mary- 
land Bankers Association: 


HEN shares of (a bank that 
does not publish full opera- 
ting data) have to be sold 

for a client, an estate, let us say, it 
frequently happens that the invest- 
ment firm is unable to find a realis- 
tic market, and must therefore sell 
to insiders—at the insiders’ price. 
The investment business stands 
four square on the principle of full 
disclosure of bank operating figures 
on a uniform basis. 

There are, of course, an increas- 
ing number of progressive banks 
whose managements believe in and 
practice. full disclosure. Unfortu- 
nately, however, that is not enough. 
It is what your industry organiza- 
tions do that counts, and their 
(opposing) position has been clearly 
stated by the American Bankers 
Association . . . The Federal Re- 
serve Board itself recommended to 
the lawmakers that the Financial 
Institutions Act provide for publi- 
cation of reports of earnings and 
dividends (and) I know of no more 
constructive step for creating broad 
investor acceptance of bank shares. 
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HARRIS Trust 
and Savings BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882. Incorporated 1907 


115 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 90 





EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 


BURTON A. BRANNEN 


Senior Vice President 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
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RESOURCES 

































Cash on Hand and Due from Banks... . . .$156,654,330.22 Sa 
U. S. Government Securities. ........... 197,716,062.09 ROBERT W. GALVIN 
State and Municipal Securities. ......... 71,430,075.79 President, Motercle, Ine. 
Other Bonds and Securities............. 6,303,788.37 deed get es 
*Loans and Discounts.................:: 317,718,162.60 ees eee eee 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock............ 1,050,000.00 be een ort 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 9,170.65 deans Te tedious tees 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources.... 3,416,532.68 NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Rad PS. is cos cic .  7,000,000.00 stag atapecgasste Spica stg 
Wik $761,298,122.40 Ghichtatn, tials Comat 





*Includes $31,650,000 Federal Reserve Funds Loaned. CHARLES C. JARCHOW 


President, American Steel Foundries 
WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 















LIABILITIES 





















Demand Deposits...... $605,838,615.77 Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
Time Deposits.......... 92,076,439.45 EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 

Tiel TN «cei kane $697,915,055.22 cr eee aang 
Dividend Payable July Sy SOE lis saan 487,500.00 relies. The Atchison, Topeka and 
RANE... 2s ssh eee cass 9,170.65 ae ae eee 

JOHN L. 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc......... 7,806,715.49 ree ie Director iets 
: nternationa arvester Company 

General Contingency Reserve........... 7,633,341.51 oe eeaiinaieens. 












és ereee 0-0 Bees ere @ Chairman of Board 













I. Sins <'s decaek 20,000,000.00 ener te 
JAMES L. PALMER 
Undivided Profits...... 12,446,339.53 President, Marshall Field & Company 
Total Capital Funds................. 47,446 ,339.53 WILLIAM A: PATTERSON 
Cer ee $761,298, 122.40 oa ee 


CHARLES H. PERCY 
President, Bell & Howell Company 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 


DONALD P. WELLES 
Senior Vice President 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 





United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $109,709,706 
are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required 
or permitted by law. 
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Compare! 
In electronic bookkeeping . . . 


ONLY BURROUGHS GIVES YOU 


July 15, 1958 


COMPLETE MACHINE-OPERATOR 
COMMUNICATION 


Yes, only the Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine tells 
the many reasons for the planned machine “stops” that it makes to 
prevent mistakes. Through labeled signal lights, the operator is warned 
of an alerted account, an attempt to post to the wrong account, 
a filled statement, an overdraft or an uncollected funds condition. 
It even prevents an attempt to post to customer’s statement where 
operator has failed to clear machine. 





And there are more communication bonuses! Example: While posting, 
operator can clearly see account name, previous and present posting 
line. Example: Printed “telltale” symbols call operator and supervis- 
ory attention to postings to signaled accounts. They also single out 
operator or supervisory manual interventions for audit control. 


Think of it! Here’s the one electronic bookkeeping machine that names the cause 
of a “‘signal” and prevents the waste of costly time spent in reviewing the status of 
posting on the statement. For details on this and the many other exclusive advan- 
tages Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping Machine offers you, call our branch 
today. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs—TM . 


Burroughs 
S “NEW DIMENSIONS / in complete bank entomation” 





»» Burroughs Corporation 
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Special Report- 


MEXICO’S FINANCIAL 
GROWING PAINS 


Mexico is booming, its commerce and industry growing at an astonishing rate. 







But there’s one big hitch: A drastic shortage of funds with which to expand. Follow- 
ing is an analysis of this problem—and of Mexico’s financial system—based on 






ExIco—land of siesta, manana, 

mambo-cha-cha and bullfights. 

Such is the dream of many a 
neighbor to the north. 


This romantic illusion about Mexico 
and other Latin countries blinds in- 
vestors to their opportunities and 
breeds misunderstanding in the hearts 
of other citizens of the Americas, who 
are fully aware of their role in years 
ahead. 


Fortunately, more and more return- 
ing travellers are dispelling the cher- 
ished myth that now has as much 
validity as a travel poster. 


Mexico is a country alive with dra- 
matic, exciting growth. It is not 
stretched out for a long nap in the 
midcentury sun. Progress is occurring 
at a pace seldom before witnessed in 
the world. 


Since 1954, industrial production 
has climbed 40 per cent, agricultural 
output 87 per cent, per capita income 
18 per cent. Population is growing at 
a near world record of 3 per cent an- 
nually. All signs indicate even faster 
expansion. Over-all manufacturing 
production is expected to almost dou- 
ble in the ten-year period ending in 
1965. Although there are dark spots, 
such as mining, that have resulted 
from world conditions, business in 
general is booming. 


Third-largest Latin America coun- 
try, with a population of more than 
30 million and more than 760,000 
square miles, Mexico deserves much 
more serious recognition as a coming 
economic power. Consumers may dou- 
ble purchases of goods and services in 
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first hand interviews with leading bankers in Mexico City. 


By WILLIAM B. HUMMER 


Partner, Wayne Hummer & Co.; Editor, 
Investment Survey, BANKERS MONTHLY 


the next seven years, as population 
and per capita income continue to in- 
crease. 

But sensational present and future 
growth against a background of many 
years of poverty spotlights an acute 
problem—a drastic shortage of funds 
with which to expand. So scarce are 
capital and credit that lucky borrow- 
ers who can obtain loans pay 12 per 
cent if they are top-rated companies, 


_and may pay up to 24 per cent. 


Familiar Cloud 


Root causes of these high rates is 
the urgent need to combat inflation, a 
cloud that overhangs Mexico just as 
much of the rest of the Western World. 

The country has suffered three de- 
valuations of its currency in the past 
12 years. In the war years, 3.60 pesos 
were exchangeable for one dollar; in 
1946, this rose to 4.86, in 1949 to 8.60 
and in 1954 to 12.50, the current ex- 
change rate. The threat of another de- 
valuation is an important deterrent 
to current foreign investment. 

Devaluation would not have been 
necessary had artificial exchange con- 
trols and trade barriers been set up. 
Instead, Mexico has kept its currency 
readily convertible into any other cur- 
rency in the world. This courageous 
policy has encouraged trade expan- 
sion. 

But free convertibility means that 
when the internal price level gets out 
of hand, the balance of payments with 
other countries is upset and devalua- 
tion is likely to follow. The only so- 
lution is to combat domestic inflation 
with every weapon. This is what the 








government has been trying to do, 
with the Bank of Mexico—the central 
bank—imposing rigid credit restraints 
on the commercial banks. As in many 
another nation, government’s efforts 
have been only partly successful and 
inflation remains the Number One 
problem. 


The tables on page 34 show how 
a rapidly expanding money supply 
—an average of almost 14 per cent 
in each of the past five years—has 
been accompanied by an. inflationary 
spiral. It will be noted how banknotes 
and coins in circulation comprise al- 
most half the money supply. In the 
U. S., currency in circulation is but a 
negligible portion of the money sup- 
ply. A very large volume of banking 
business in Mexico is done “over the 
counter” rather than by check; but as 
the banking system develops, it may 
be expected that liquidity will increase 
and that demand deposits will repre- 
sent an increasing percentage of total 
money supply. 

The Mexican banking system is in 
the front line in the struggle against 
inflation. 


The Banking Structure 


U.S. bankers will discover few sim- 
ilarities between their financial struc- 
ture and that in Mexico. Ways and 
means of doing business are radically 
different, not to mention dramatic dif- 
ferences in interest rate patterns. 

Banks in Mexico can be divided into 
two broad categories—public and pri- 
vate. Both groups are headed by the 
Bank of Mexico. This is the govern- 
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STATEMENT 


Directors and Advisory Directors 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Braniff International Airwors 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Choirmon 
of the Boord 


JOE AGEE* 
Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 
Chairman, Loan Committee 


. BASS 
“Chairmen of the Beard, 
Harry Bass Drilling Co. 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


4. at —a 


Sonase ‘Manvtocturing Co. 


EARL FAIN* 


Investments 


HANS C. GLITSCH 
President, 
Fritz W. Glitech & Sons, Inc. 


R. A. GOODSON 
Vice President 
end 


General Manager, 
Southwestern Bel! Telephone Co., 
Texas Area 


W. A. GREEN, JR.* 
Investments 


$. 5. HAY 
President, Great Notional 
Life Insurance Co. 


T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairmen of the Board, 
Higginbothom-Beiley Ce. 


JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 
Vice President, 
Higginbothom-Bertiett Co. 


ROY W. HILL* 
President, 
Rodio City Distributing Co. 


ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Manager, Southwest Division, 
United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company and Mutval Benefit 
Health and Accident Association 


T. &. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manoger, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, 


JOHN J. KETTLE 
Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KIMPLE* 
President, Dixie Wax Paper Co. 


ERNEST L. KURTH* 
President, Sovthiond Paper Mills, 
lufkin, Texes 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 
Oil Production 


EUGENE McELVANEY 
Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, Inc. 


Cc. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 
Investments 


BLAGDEN 


Chairman, Executive Commitiee 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
end Supply Co. 


MARRY $. MOSS 
Independent Oil Operctor 


WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neale & Co, 


4. B. O'HARA 
Chairman of the Boord, 
Dr Pepper Co. 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higginbotham Pearlstone 
Hardware Co. 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitalic Battery Co., Inc. 


H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co. 


N. P. POWELL 
Oil and Investments, 
Tyler, Texos 


W. L. PREHN® 


Consultont, Brozilian Telephone Co., 


Rio de Joneiro, Brazil 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Choirman of the Board, 
The Schoelikopf Co. 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 
Investments 


£. E. SHELTON 
President, Dalles Federal 
Sevings & Loan Associction 


R. H, STEWART, JR. 
Investments 


4. C. TENISON* 
Investments 


+ ROGER L. TENNANT* 


Investments 


ARCH S$. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Lubbock, 
Texos 


JACK C. vauenee 
Oil Producer and Co- 
Sperten Drilling Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Greet American 
Reserve insurance Co. 

ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President ond Treasurer, 
Greet National Life 
Insurance Co. 

JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, 

Southwestern Life Insurance Co, 

BEN H. WOOTEN 
President 

TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, 

American Liberty Oi! Co. 


83rd year of growth 
through service to people 


July 15, 1958 


OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business June 23, 1958, 
Date of Official Report of Condition Set 
By the Comptroller of the Currency 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . . « 
United States 

Government Obligations. . $152.730,386.81 
Public Housing 

Authority Obligations 

(Fully Guaranteed) . . . 
State, County, and 

Municipal Bonds . . . . 
Other Bonds 
Stock in Federal Sains Bank 
Loans and Discounts. . . . 
Federal Funds Sold . . . . 
Income Accrued . ‘ 
Letters of Credit and Diehetianion « 
Banking House and Equipment 
Gther Asset 6 6.06: we s 6 8 


+ $232,237,308.37 


4,518,673.56 


19,894,992.56 177,144,052.93 
° 9,341,292.50 

. 1,533,000.00 
378,652,967.21 

10,000,000.00 

3,217,131.74 

4,534,387.26 

9,425,376.20 

289,280.84 


$826,374,797.05 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 2. 2. 6 « 
Surplus Fund . . . « ‘e 
Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . ° 
Dividends Declared — Unpaid . 
Deferred Income .. ° 
Letters of Credit and epeaumanies : 


$ 23,100,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
6,141,801.12 $ 57,241,801.12 
8,017,227.92 
5,874,107.78 
808,500.00 
2,245,502.80 
4,534,387.26 


DEPOSITS: 


Individual . . . « « » $528,616,546.94 
Banks . . . « »« « «+ 191,661,895.60 
27,374,827.63 


U. S. Government. . . . 


747,653,270.17 
$826,374,797.05 


The major difference between banks of today 
is the way people are treated. 


fre Wort 


PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL BANK 
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ment bank of issue and the agency 
through which the government’s fi- 
nancial policy is put into effect. 

There are six different types of pri- 
vate banking institutions in Mexico, 
each with separate characteristics and 
powers. Of these, by far the most 
important are the commercial banks, 
which alone are empowered to accept 
demand deposits, and the financieras or 
investment banks. Many of the finan- 
cieras are controlled by leading com- 
mercial banks and dual ownership is 
commonplace throughout Mexico. The 
other four types of private banking in- 
stitutions provided for by the General 
Banking Law of 1941 are mortgage 
banks, capitalization banks, trust 
companies and savings banks. 

There are more than 100 commercial 
banks, operating over 600 branches 












Date Total Increase 
Dec. 1953 7,867.2 
Dec. 1954 8,936.2 13.6% 
Dec. 1955 10,516.9 17.7% 
Dec. 1956 11,693.7. 11.2% 
Dec. 1957 12,900.3 10.3% 





Source: Banco de Mexico, S. A. 


TOTAL 









Source: Banco de Mexico, S. A. 
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Date Price index (1) 
Dec. 1953 92.1 
Dec. 1954 107.1 
Dec. 1955 117.2 
Dec. 1956 119.2 
Dec. 1957 126.6 








MEXICAN MONETARY CIRCULATION 


(Millions of Pesos) 


DISTRIBUTION OF CREDIT 


(Millions of Pesos) 
PRODUCTION 


Per- Per- Per- 
Year Absolute centage Absolute centage Absolute centage 
Dec. 1953 8,785.8 100.0 6,789.3 77.4 1,978.5 22.6 
Dec. 1954 11,319.1 100.0 8,966.7 79.2 2,352.4 20.8 
Dec. 1955 11,884.0 100.0 8,995.1 75.7 2,888.9 24.3 
Dec. 1956 13,505.7 100.0 10,157.8 75.2 3,347.9 24.8 
Dec. 1957 14,974.8 100.0 11,483.8 76.7 3,491.0 23.3 


MEXICAN PRICE INDICES 





Source: (1) Banco de Mexico, S. A. (Base: 1954100). 
Source: (2) Secretaria de Economia (Base: 1939==100) 


throughout Mexico. Almost all the 
branches are operated by a few domi- 
nant banks headquartered in Mexico 
City, and these institutions likewise 
account for a very large volume of 
total deposits. Among these leading 
banks are Banco Nacional, Banco de 
Londres y Mexico, Banco de Comer- 
cio, Banco Internacional and Banco 
Comercial Mexicano. The only foreign 
bank operating in Mexico City is The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. 

The commercial banks are a prime 
source of credit in Mexico, but this 
means short-term credit. Virtually no 
loans are made for a periodof longer 
than six months. At the end of this 
period, the loans may be renewed, but 
having been renewed once, they must 
be paid. The same loan, therefore, does 

























Demand 
Banknotes Coins Deposits 
3,603.5 474.8 3,789.0 
4,376.1 491.1 4,069.0 
4,764.8 319.3 5,432.8 
5,357.8 376.4 SIPS 
5,943.0 467.4 6,489.9 
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General cost of 
Living index (2) 


Cost of Living index 
for foodstuffs (2) 







445.0 436.7 
499.1 487.2 
582.5 579.9 
570.7 583.8 





648.9 655.7 
















not usually run for longer thana year. 
Moreover, all loans are made for com- 
mercial purposes, not agricultural, 
capital improvement or consumer, for 
which there are other sources of 
credit. 


Only one of an estimated six or 
seven applications for loans at com- 
mercial banks is granted. Top-rated 
corporate borrowers are accustomed 
to paying 12 per cent on loans. At 
other types of credit institutions, less- 
er borrowers may pay up to 24 per 
cent, and 18, per cent on short-term 
loans is not uncommon. 


Rigid Restrictions 


But the commercial banks are not 
wallowing in oceans of profits. From 
their standpoint, the unfortunate ele- 
ment is that they cannot make as 
many of these high-interest bearing, 
almost riskless loans as they would 
like. As chief sources of credit, they 
are the institutions through which the 
central bank effects its controls. (Re- 
cently, credit restrictions were wid- 
ened to require financieras, as well as 
banks, to maintain reserves. This 
would be roughly comparable, in the 
United States, to subjecting non-bank- 
ing institutions such as investment 
companies and other funds to Federal 
Reserve actions). 

The controls over the banks’ power 
to expand credit are rigid in compar- 
ison with policies in most countries. 
Only 25 per cent of total deposits may 
be freely invested in loans of the 
banks’ choosing. Another 25 per cent 
must be maintained as a cash reserve 
at the central bank. 


Of the remaining 50 per cent of de- 
posits, 30 per cent must be invested in 
intermediate-term government bonds 
(now providing an average yield of 
7.4 per cent); with the other 20 per 
cent, the banks may freely choose 
among a number of short and inter- 
mediate credits designed to spur in- 
dustrial development in Mexico. These 
loans, which are handled by the Bank 
of Mexico for the individual bank’s ac- 
count, carry a yield well below the 
free market rate on prime loans, but 
still return upwards of 6 per cent; and 
the banks do have a variety of matur- 
ities and types from which to select. 


Therefore, while credit extended by 
banks is stringently regulated, controls 
are quantitative, not qualitative. Em- 
phasis is placed on limiting the banks’ 
capacity to lend, rather than affecting 
the level of interest rates. 
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CHECK LIST FOR A BUSY BANKER 


¥ : 
} u to help him select the fines Bank Equipment 
ea 
‘ 
Because of the many demands on your time, here’s a quick- 
review of the finest bank equipment available. No matter 
what your needs, Diebold meets them with superb styling, 


security and an unmatched background of engineering 
excellence. 


Diebold-Basic Vault Doors are now available in many 
styling variations and a size range extending from 314” 
to 30” doors. The superb styling of Diebold-Basic Vault 
Doors is matched by precision engineering that has been 
recognized for nearly a century. 


Diebold Drive-In and Walk-Up Banking Windows are de- 
signed with the future in mind. They provide unique 
convenience, comfort and banking efficiency for both cus- 
tomers and bank personnel, and there’s a model to meet 
your specific needs. 


Diebold Unitized Safe Deposit Systems are designed on 
the modular principle to help you expand your facilities 
in the most convenient, efficient manner possible no matter 
what your vault capacity. 


Diebold-McClintock Alarm Equipment protects vaults and 
depositories against burglary . . . protects lobbies against 
daylight hold-up. Diebold Security planning helps you 
select the best burglar alarm, police alarm or ultra-sonic 
alarm system available plus the world’s finest money- 
handling equipment. 


Diebold After-Hour Depositories enable you to offer your 
customers the convenience of 24-hour banking. These 
depositories embody the most advanced security and pro- 
tection features known and are available in a wide range 
of styling options. 


Diebold Rekordesk is the world’s only certificated elec- 
trically-operated safe. It provides on the spot fire protection 
for savings, mortgage and other vital records . . . access 


is quick and convenient during banking hours. 


Diebold, Incorporated 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send me complete information on the 
following. 


Diebold-Basic Vault Doors 
Drive-In and Walk-Up Windows 
Unitized Safe Deposit Systems 
Alarm Systems 

24-Hour Depositories 

Rekordesk Safe 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED / CANTON, OHIO ae 


manufacturers of the world’s finest 
bank equipment and office equipment 


Distributed in Canada by Ahern Safe Company 
July 15, 1958 
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Explains Fernandez Hurtado, Bank 
of Mexico spokesman: “Interest rates 
being where they are, there would be 
little reason to push them higher. 
Credit already is scarce, to a degree 
where flexibility of interest rates 
would have little effect on expanding 
or contracting credit demand. Our ef- 
forts are concentrated on limiting 
total credit expansion, and this can 
best be done through quantitative 
controls on bank lending powers which 
will check increases in money and 
credit supply.” 

Mr. Hurtado points out that the 
goal is to check undue expansion of 
total credit. This includes private and 
government debt, and therein lies the 
rub—for private borrowers. 


Since the war years, the Mexican 
government has added heavily to its 
“social welfare” obligations. This has 
meant steadily rising government bor- 
rowings and expenditures. The share 
of credit available for the private 
sector of the economy is cut down 
proportionately as government bor- 
rowings increase. But if total credit is 
to be restricted, the authorities see no 
alternative. Hence, the rigid restric- 
tions on bank lending. 

Last year provided an example of 
how rising government obligations are 
causing federal outlays to increase, 
chiefly 
groundwork for industrial and agri- 
cultural expansion. Despite record re- 
venues of 8.3 billion pesos, expendi- 
tures continued their steady upward 
climb and there was a small budgetary 
deficit of about 100 million pesos. 


With credit controls designed to in- 
fluence the supply of credit rather 
than its cost, the Bank of Mexico does 
not rediscount paper of the banks ex- 
cept in an emergency. If a bank should 
suffer a sudden, large deposit with- 
drawal affecting its liquidity, tempo- 
rary assistance might be extended, but 
in no other circumstance. Similarly, 
there is hardly need for open market 
operations in an economy that has not 
yet developed a money market of 
breadth and which still experiences a 
drastic money shortage that is re- 
flected in high rates and yields. 


These rates would be higher still if 
the government competed in the open 
market in its financings; but, as noted, 
commercial banks must place 30 per 
cent of total deposits in governments 
yielding far less than loans. In effect, 
they are underwriting the obligations 
of the government at a compulsory 
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in basic public works, a 


rate. As one government spokesman 
points out, there is little other re- 
course; if the government paid the 
going rate, it might affix 12 per cent 
coupons to new borrowings; the prime 
rate might then be driven to 18 per 
cent or more and the yield on corpo- 
rate bonds would be propelled out of 
sight. 


The government is turning to the 
man on the street increasingly for 
new funds, partly as an anti-inflation- 
ary device and partly to employ pub- 
lic savings profitably. In June, a 200 
million peso offering of ten-year bonds 
was put on the market in denomi- 
nations of 100 pesos and up. The in- 
teresting feature of the bonds is that 
they have an elevator provision which 
would push up their value along with 
general prices. Said Antonio Carrillo 
Flores, Minister of Finance: ‘“These 
bonds will be adjusted year by year to 
the Bank of Mexico’s index of prices, 
thus offering the saver absolute safety 
by maintaining the purchasing power 
of his savings.’’ The yield on the bonds 
is 7.6 per cent. 


Many Roles 


Mexico’s second type of private fi- 
nancial institution, the financieras, 
variously known to foreigners as in- 
dustrial credit banks, investment 
banks or finance companies, engage in 
an amazingly wide variety of activi- 
ties. 


Hard-driving Luis Latapi, head of 
Credito Minero y Mercantil, explains 
how these companies function as un- 
derwriters, investment companies, 
stockbrokers, investment counsellors 
and, to some extent, banks. They are 
engaged in all necessary operations for 
putting capital to work, including in- 
vestment of foreign capital, and par- 
ticularly specialize in intermediate 
and longer-term loans which the com- 
mercial banks are prohibited from 
making. 


Financieras weré created by 1932 
banking legislation, their principal 
purpose even then being to make long- 
term loans after deriving funds for 
such loans from the savings of the 
public. These institutions did not gain 
prominence, however, until 1941, 
when there were changes in the bank- 
ing laws and new emphasis on a pro- 
gram of industrialization. 


The financieras now obtain funds 
chiefly through issuance of ten-year 
bonds sold to the public, by loans from 





other credit institutions and from 
short-term 90-day sight notes to indi- 
viduals in Mexico and abroad. These 
yield upwards of 10 per cent. Collat- 
eral for such obligations are bonds and 
shares of companies in which the 
financiera may have an interest. The 
90-day notes may, in effect, run much 
longer because if not presented for 
payment they go on collecting interest 
until finally redeemed. In this way, 
they assume the same character as 
demand deposits, except for the in- 
terest-bearing feature. 


With funds raised in this manner, 
the financieras make industrial loans 
of up to 30 years bearing a return sub- 
stantially higher than the high rates 
received by commercial banks on 
short-term credits. They promote new 
industrial and financial enterprises, 
underwrite stock and bond issues, act 
as adviser in private financings even 
when not acting as underwriters, pro- 
vide the sole source for consumer 
credit in Mexico, make heavy equip- 
ment loans to industry and agricul- 
ture and often act as investment trusts 
or holding companies by taking a po- 
sition in the securities they handle. 


In order not to compete with com- 
mercial banks, financieras may not 
grant loans for less than six months; 
but as indicated, competition is mini- 
mal since the large banks organized 
many of the financieras now operat- 
ing when it became obvious that 
promotion of industrial companies 
would remain a long-term government 
goal. 


Of less importance than the com- 
mercial banks and financieras, in size, 
number and economic influence, are 
the four remaining types of private 
banks operating in Mexico. The cap- 
italization banks are similar in some 
respects to insurance companies. Their 
popularity has partly derived from the 
lottery feature of their operations, 
since the holder of a winning number 
receives the benefits of his contract 
without further payment. 


The mortgage banks operate to fa- 
cilitate urban construction, and rough- 
ly resemble U. S. savings and loan 
associations. They may issue bonds, 
secured by the portfolio of the issuing 
institution, or cedulas, which are 
guaranteed by a lien on a specific 
piece of property. Most of the mort- 
gage business is done in Mexico City. 
The other two types of banks, trust 
companies and savings banks, are few 
in number and perform somewhat the 
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The real difference in correspondent 
banks lies in the ability and ex- 
perience of the people who staff 


them. The Southwest offers no more 


able staff than Houston’s First City 


National Bank. 
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same function as comparable institu- 
tions in the United States. 


The Public Sector 


The second division of Mexico’s 
banking system—the public sector— 
consists cf a number of official institu- 
tions set up since the 1920s to promote 
development of various segments of 
the economy. Capital of these banks is 
provided by the government. 


Largest, most important of the pub- 
lic or “‘national”’ banks is the Nacional 
Financiera, which is principally re- 
sponsible for investment in industry 
to develop Mexico’s economy. Estab- 
lished in 1934, the bank may provide 
aid either through purchase of shares 
of industrial companies or through 
loans. Funds are obtained through 
sale of bonds and participation cer- 
tificates to the public. The latter are 
not literally participating, for they 
bear a fixed rate of interest that has 
ranged in recent years from 5 to 7 































DISTRIBUTION OF CREDIT 


(Millions of Pesos) 
December 


14,974.8 


Private Institutions.......... 8,523.8 FSF 1D 12.6 
National Institutions......... 5,646.1 5,059.4 11.6 
Bank of Mexico............ 804.9 874.8 — 8.0 


per cent. Capitalized at 200 million 
pesos, resources have climbed steeply 
from 52 million pesos in 1941 to 14.7 
billion pesos at the end of 1956. 


In addition to providing funds for 
industry, other functions of the Na- 
cional Financiera include: promoting 
investment of capital by other in- 
terests into essential industries, super- 
vising the security exchanges, acting 
as an investment company, acting as 
guarantor for the government, serving 
as legal depository for bonds and 
stocks, serving as a savings bank and 
supporting, when necessary, the bond 
market of the Mexican Stock Ex- 
change (a vital function at times, such 
as when the peso was last devalued in 
1954). 


The oldest of the public banks are 
the agricultural banks—the National 
Bank of Agricultural and Livestock 
Credit and the National Ejidal Crédit 
Bank. Both lend to credit unions or 
cooperatives rather than to individ- 


December 
1956 


13,505.7 


Percentage 
change 


10.9 


1957 


















1—PRODUCTIVE.............. 11,483.8 10,157.8 13.0 
Private Institutions.......... 5,134.7 4,302.9 19.3 
National Institutions......... 5,544.2 4,980.1 11.3: 
Bank of Mexico............ 804.9 874.8 — 8.0 
SI cia dn s.b.0o0 Kas-0% 7,343.6 6,264.4 17.2 

Private Institutions........ 3,812.7 3,149.7 21.0 
National Institutions. ..... 3,518.7 2,956.4 19.0 
Bank of Mexico......... 12.2 158.3 — 92.3 
b) Agriculture and Stock 
hb es ek dsicek oe 3,688.0 3,596.6 a0 
Private Institutions........ 1,263.2 1,106.6 14.2 
National Institutions. ..... 1,632.1 1,773.8-— 7.9 
Bank of Mexico......... 792.7 716.5 10.6 
Ss occ be de va viiocce 58.8 46.9 25.4 
Private Institutions........ 58.8 46.9 25.4 
d) Foreign Commerce....... 393.4 249.9 57.4 
National Institutions. ..... 393.4 249.9 57.4 








I.—COMMERCIAL..........0-. 3,491.0 3,347.9 4.3 
Private Institutions.......... 3,389.1 3,268.6 oF 
National Institutions......... 101.9 79.3 28.5 





Source: Banco de Mexico, S. A. 





uals. Both banks have suffered a rate 
of nonrecovery on loans much larger 
than customary in ordinary commer- 
cial banking practice. The banks make 
five principal types of loans: 


(1) Crop advances for purchase of 
seed, equipment, etc., to run for not 
more than 18 months and not to ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of the crop’s value; 
(2) loans for purchase of livestock and 
more permanent types of equipment, 
not to exceed 85 per cent of the value 
of the articles purchased and for a 
maximum term of five years; (3) 
loans to facilitate agricultural market- 
ing operations; (4) loans for acquisi- 
tion and construction of works of a 
permanent character; (5) loans for 
purchase of land. Rates of interest 
vary upward of 10 per cent. Recipients 
of loans are required to subscribe to a 
certain amount of stock in the bank 
from which they obtain credit. 


Unfortunately, banks still meet only 
a part of credit needs in the under- 
developed Mexican agricultural econ- 
omy. Some bankers estimate that 
lending by merchants and money 
lenders on usurious terms accounts 
for almost one-half the country’s crop 
credit. Interest rates in some regions 
run as high as 5 to 10 per cent month- 
ly. In others, merchants have been 
known to buy crops from small far- 
mers two to three months before 
harvest at a discount equal to 15 per 
cent a month. 


Other chief public banks are the 
Foreign Trade Bank, to assist ex- 
porters; the Urban Mortgage and 
Public Works Bank, to undertake 
public works in municipalities as well 
as to assist in roadbuilding; the 
Motion Picture Bank, to finance 
films; the Bank of Cooperative De- 
velopment, to assist cooperatives and 
credit unions; and the Bank of the 
Army and Navy, to stimulate savings 
among members of the armed forces 
and to provide them with all types of 
credit. 


While these publicly-financed in- 
stitutions play a big role in Mexico’s 
financial scene, the importance of 
private institutions still is under- 
scored by the fact that they provide 
the bulk of total credit, as shown in 
the accompanying table. And in the 
final analysis, these private enterprises 
provide the incentive that is essential 
to growth. Such growth is at once 
Mexico’s biggest story, yet biggest 
problem. 
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All over the country, financial institu- 
tions are discovering that NCR Paper, 
developed by the research laboratories 
of The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, provides cleaner, clearer copies 
for hundreds of different applications. 
Non-smearing NCR Paper produces 
neat, easy-to-read copies without using 
carbon paper or carbonization. 

With NCR Paper, up to five legible 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


copies can be made with a standard 
typewriter, ball-point pen or pencil and 
eight or more with a business machine 
or electric typewriter. NCR Paper is 
simple to use. Just put together several 
forms and insert them in a business 
machine or typewriter. Because no 
messy carbon inserts are required, 
smudging of copies or fingers is com- 
pletely eliminated. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Onio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


July 15, 1958 


REMITTANCES 


Have your forms printed on NCR Paper 
by your present forms supplier. You'll 
be amazed how easily it solves the problem 
of producing multiple copies. You'll get 
better, cleaner copies in less 


time. in 





MEXICO CITY: So Scarce is Credit that Top-Rated Corporate Borrowers Pay 12%. 


As indicated, rapidly changing con- 
ditions and technological develop- 
ment would astonish a visitor who 
had not been to Mexico for ten years. 
Yet, alongside large factories, modern 
cities and scientific farming, in many 
areas the most primitive industrial 
and agricultural technology still exists. 
Backward conditions apply particu- 
larly in the textile industry. 


In this land of paradoxes and con- 
trasts; where the demand for goods 
and services continually outruns sup- 
ply, there is an increasing need for 
productive labor; but while popula- 
tion growth is tremendous and people 
are predominantly young and able to 
work, the 1950 census showed that of 
53 per cent of the population who were 
employable, only 33 per cent were 
productively employed. Moreover, the 
33 per cent includes ‘‘underemploy- 
ed”’ or those who are engaged in pur- 
suits using only a small part of their 
potential productivity. 

As an example of underemployment, 
a farmer of ten acres might have four 
sons. Of these, one might go to work 
in a plant in the city and another 
would follow seasonal agricultural 
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employment; but probably two would 
remain to work at a plot of land that 
can gainfully support only one. The 
solution to the problem, in the opin- 
ion of many Mexican bankers, lies in 
even more rapid transformation of the 
backward areas by stepped-up capital 
investment. 


The Big Question 


Where will the money come from? 
Up to now, it has been derived chiefly 
from foreign investors. They have in- 
vested directly and have placed loans. 
(In the former cases, there is often no 
Mexican participation in new indus- 
trial developments whereas when 
loans are made the borrowing enter- 
prises usually are promoted and de- 
veloped by Mexicans.) Past experience 
has been that foreign equity capital 
and loans have not been able to make 
up the deficit in capital so urgently 
needed by industry. While the out- 
flow of funds from the United States, 
Great Britain and West Germany pro- 
bably will increase, Mexico’s accele- 
rating development almost guaran- 
tees that this source of capital will 
continue insufficient. Foreign invest- 


ment provides no final answer. The 
solution must come from within the 
country. 


Domestic investment has_ been 
wholly inadequate. In 1956, only $1 
was reinvested out of every $4.72 of 
profits. There are considerable groups 
of medium and small savers who are 
not contributing to industrial develop- 
ment because of lack of knowledge and 
incentives. 


What is the answer, then? Says 
Dr. Mariano Alcocer, economist for 
Banco Nacional: ‘‘Much can be done 
to correct the situation by creating a 
healthier condition in the securities 
market, today limited largely to 
bonds, by the public issue or a larger 
volume of attractive shares. Neverthe- 
less, the present resources of small and 
medium savers are by no means 
adequate to present capital require- 
ments. The lion’s share of our de- 
ficiency must be met from business 
reinvestments. It is only from this 
source that our present deficit in 
capital requirements may be met and 
our dependence on foreign investment 
cut to an irreducible minimum.” 
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banker in a blizzard 


We've talked to a lot of bankers who’ve 
literally been snowed under by details — 
as a result of assigning new quarters 
projects to planners and builders who 
didn’t know the banking business. These 
bankers saw their own work pile up while 
they answered questions, umpired dis- 
putes, and coped with a blizzard of major 
and minor frustrations. They discovered, 
the hard way, that it takes the combined 
talents of a group of experts to handle 


the mass of technical problems involved 
in planning a project today. 

With Bank Building Corporation’s 
team of skilled specialists on the job, 
you're relieved of all detail work. These 
operational analysts, cost consultants, 
designers and engineering experts have 
completed over 3,300 financial projects. 
Their specialized experience enables them 
to follow through, on every count, in cre- 
ating new quarters that produce profits. 


eovln 


AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 


NEW YORK e 


CHICAGO +« SAN FRANCISCO « 


ATLANTA « AUSTIN 


Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International » Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


specialized 
planning 


Bank Building Corporation's 
specialized planning methods 
give you more for your new 
quarters investment! Send 
today for this new brochure 
that documents actual dollar 
savings realized through plan- 
ning. No obligation, of course. 









































Largest and Friendliest 
Bank In Japan! 











Mind you, this is not an idle boast. We 
know we're the largest—187 branches 
throughout Japan—and we sincerely try 
to be the friendliest. We go the limit 
in trying to fulfill the banking and other 
requirements of our clients. 















































Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
—in london, Finsbury Circus—where a 
vast knowledge of the Far East and a 
warm welcome await you. Domo arigato 
gozaimasu. 


THe FUJI BANK trp. 


Founded in 1880 















































Head Office : 





Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 
New York . london . Calcutta 











































MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Prefabricated Homes 





















Leading Midwestern manufacturer 
of prefab Homes seeks a mature, 
top level representative to estab- 
lish and consult with dealers, ad- 
vise direct sales personnel in V.A. 
and F. H. A. financing, and work 
directly with top sales manage- 
ment in establishment of basic 
marketing procedures and dealer- 
builder financing. Mortgage loan 
experience with education in 
marketing or business will provide 
good background. Must be a 
good sales “closer”; willing to 
re-locate and travel extensively 
in nine state areas. Experience in 
prefabricated homes extremely 
desirable. 




























































Compensation consists of good 
salary, expenses, comprehensive 
employee benefits and retirement 
program. 















Send resume to Box 482, Bankers 
Monthly. 










Top of the Financial . . . 
(Continued from page 8) 


months to about $1.13 a share, against 
$2.20 a share a year earlier. “But 
with incoming orders increasing at an 
appreciable rate,’’ Mr. Leece told the 
analysts, “we anticipate our last half 
earnings will be higher than earnings 
for the first half.” 

Rate Maintained. Last month 
Gardner-Denver declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share, payable September 2 to holders 
of record August 12. Said Mr. Leece: 
“‘We have every reason to believe this 
dividend rate will be continued for the 
rest of the year.” 


MILESTONES 


Change & Progress 


@ Firstamerica Corp. was officially 
launched July 1 as an independent 
bank holding company, owning a ma- 
jority interest in the 23 banks pre- 
viously controlled by Transamerica 
Corp. These banks maintain 329 of- 
fices in 11 western states, have com- 
bined assets of more than $3 billion. 


@® The First National Bank of Port- 
land, second largest ($873 million) 
subsidiary of Firstamerica, will change 
its name to First National Bank of 
Oregon. The bank has 77 offices 
throughout the state. 


@ Gimbel Brothers Bank & Trust Co., 
unique department store bank in 
Philadelphia, has become the 24th 
branch of The Philadelphia National 
Bank ($1 billion). 





NEW BOOKS 


NATIONALIZATIONS—TEN YEARS LA- 
TER. By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI. 36 
pages. 1 to 5 copies 50c each; special 
quantity rates. A comprehensive re- 
view and analysis. of uneconomic be- 
havior which characterizes national- 
ized industries in Europe. See page 2. 


INVESTMENT BANKING FUNCTIONS. 
By MERWIN H. WATERMAN. 186 pages. 
$4. Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
—Analysis of the investment bank- 
ers’ position in the financial system. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND RELATED 
DATA. 1958 edition. 48 pages. 50 cents. 
Agricultural Commission, American 





and ANALYSES 





@ D. H. Blair & Co. of New York, suc- 
cessor to D. H. Blair & Co., Inc., com- 
menced operations as a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. The new 
firm also will continue the money bro- 
kerage business of its predecessor, and 
act as specialist in a number of stocks. 
® The First National Bank of Denver 
and The International Trust Co. will 
merge under the name of the form- 
er, subject to stockholder approval at 
special meetings this month. The con- 
solidated bank will have assets of $284 
million. 

® William Iselin & Co., Inc., old-line 
factoring organization in the textile, 
apparel and furniture fields, is mark- 
ing its 150th anniversary. Since 1932 
the firm has been a wholly owned 
subsidiary of C.I.T. Financial Corp. 

@ The First-Mechanics National Bank 
of Trenton and The Trenton Banking 
Co. will merge under the name First 
Trenton National Bank, subject to 
the approval of stockholders and the 
Comptroller. The combined bank will 
have assets of about $170 million. 


@ The Abington (Pa.) Bank & Trust 
Co. has become the 25th office of 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. ($435 
million). 

@ Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis- 
based investment banking and bro- 
kerage firm, is marking its 25th anni- 
versary. The firm operates 24 offices 
in 21 midwestern and western cities. 
@® The North Western Bank in Spo- 
kane will become the 82nd office of 
Seattle-First National Bank ($933 
million), subject to supervisory OK. 








Bankers Association, 12 East 36 St., 
New York 16.—Tables, charts and 
explanatory comment. 


COMMERCIAL BANK STOCKS. 
1958 edition. 59 pages. The First Bos- 
ton Corp., 15 Broad St., New York 
5.—Data on 12 New York banks, 31 
banks in other cities and four bank 
holding companies. 


CORPORATE BOND QUALITY AND IN- 
VESTOR EXPERIENCE. By w. BR'AD- 
DOCK HICKMAN. 536 pages. $10. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J.—Reports on the findings 
of the bond research program of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 
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. . . about $2,000,000,000 spent last year 
on recreational boating . . . many 
boats financed twice . . . risks smaller 
than most other installment purchase 
items . . . paper more profitable. 


Recreational boating continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds. Today, there are more than 7,000,000 
boats in America; 1,300,000 boat trailers. 

Most boats are financed when the dealer buys 
them; financed again when they are sold to 

the consumer. Records show losses from boat 

loans are less than 4 of 1%—appreciably 

lower than losses from most other installment 
purchase items. Usual installment loan rates 

are 6%, running as high as 814%. For details about 
the profit possibilities of boat financing — 
including statistical data and usual bank 
practices— mail coupon below. 


Dept. 87 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS " 

420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. are you listed? 
(C Please send me a free copy of “Pleasure Boating Offers Financing Opportunities.” ‘ eas We 
© Please include our name in your listing to Marine Dealers and prospective boatowners. National Association of Engine and 
YOUR NAME Boat Manufacturers publishes a list of 

— ee ee : ; een banks interested in financing boats and 

BANK NAME___ $$$ a engines. This list is distributed to 
ADDRESS_ eae. : eo Marine Dealers and prospective boat- 
city Sai i owners. If you’d like the name of your 

. bank included, mail the coupon. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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R. D. MULHOLLAND G. R. CARPENTER 


Bank of Montreal: R. D. MULHOLLAND 
has been appointed deputy general 
manager of the bank. Mr. Mulholland 
will be succeeded as assistant general 
manager in charge of the bank’s On- 
tario division by JOHN A. HOBSON, 
who will in turn be succeeded as 
senior agent at B of M’s New York 
agency by GORDON V. ADAMS. 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
Leaving his post as executive director 
of the Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion, GORDON RUSSELL CARPENTER 
joined the bank staff on July 1 as a 
trust officer. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
New York: KENNETH E. HILL becomes 
a general partner in this investment 
banking and brokerage firm. Mr. 
Hill was formerly a vice president in 
the petroleum division of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 


The Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: A newly created marketing 
position has been filled by JAMES P. 
FURNISS, vice president in charge of 
C&S’ New York office for the past 17 
months. Mr. Furniss will join the 
marketing division as officer - in - 
charge of the national account de- 
partment. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: Three 
veteran managers, T. S. (TUCK) 
WHITE, CECIL L. TRUSSELL and 


J. P. FURNISS T. S. WHITE 
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WILLIAM G. WILCOX, whose collective 
service totals 83 years, have been ele- 
vated to the status of vice presidents. 


First National Bank of Atlanta: 
IRWIN A. WEBB was recently elected 
a vice president and designated as 
manager of the West End Office. He 
has been with the bank 18 years and 
was previously an assistant manager. 





1. A. WEBB T. R. JOSEPH, JR. 


Texas State Bank, Austin; THOMAS R. 
JOSEPH, JR. has been elevated from 
vice president to president, according 
to a recent announcement. 





C. H. KELLSTADT 


JAMES NICOL 


Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago: CHARLES H. KELL- 
STADT, president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., has been elected a director of 
the bank. Mr. Kellstadt became pres- 
ident of Sears in May. 


First National Bank, Independence, Mo.: 
JAMES NICOL, executive vice president 








C. L. TRUSSELL W. G. WILCOX 






since 1954, has been elected president, 
to succeed WILLIAM T. KEMPER who 
had served in that capacity since 
1929. Mr. Kemper was made chair- 
man of the board, succeeding STAN- 
LEY E. GREGG whose career with the 
bank began in 1905. 


First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa: 
From assistant vice president, ERNEST 
E. SENFT has been elevated to vice 
president. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
The election of SIR GEOFFREY CROW- 
THER and LORD SINCLAIR OF CLEEVE, 
K. C. B., K. B. E., to the Advisory 
Board on International Business was 
recently announced. Sir Geoffrey is 
managing director and former editor 
of The Economist and Lord Sinclair 
is chairman of The Imperial Tobacco 
Company, Ltd. 


Mercantile National Bank of Miami 
Beach: J. ARCH AVARY, JR. has joined 
the bank as a vice president. For the 
past year he was associated with 
Goodbody and Co. in Atlanta, Ga., 
and for 27 years previous to that he 
was with the First National Bank 
of Atlanta, where he had been a vice 
president since 1939. 


Meadow Brook National Bank, N. Y.: 
Formerly a vice president, BEN C. 
PETICOLAS, has been elected an exec- 
utive vice president. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
ERNEST W. BERGER who has been with 
the bank since 1925, was recently pro- 
moted from assistant vice president 
to vice president. In the international 
banking department, STANFIELD S. 
TAYLOR has been made an assistant 
vice president. 


United States Trust Company of New 
York: Formerly vice presidents, 
CHARLES W. BUEK and BERKELEY D. 
JOHNSON have been elevated to ex- 
ecutive vice presidents. 





Cc. W. BUEK B. D. JOHNSON 
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MANUFACTURERS 
DIRECTORS 
BARNEY BALABAN TRUST COMPANY 


President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE i 
Gidieh, thas Eoaiiy enit Wihdineen Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 


Corporation Statement of Condition, June 30, 1958 
LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 
CHARLES A. DANA RESOURCES 
Chairman, Dane Corporation Cash and Due from Banks $ 811,773,366 
HORACE C. FLANIGAN U. S. Government Securities ......... 881,730,311 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


President, United States Lines Company gages sh a : 74,\ 95,769 
JOHN GEMMELL, JR. State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 207,288,517 
Clyde Estates Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 4,511,700 
PAOLINO GERLI Other Securities 29,452,840 
President, Gerli & Co., Ine. 


usin & waéite Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 
President ceptances 1,346,429,346 


ROY T. HURLEY Mortgages 25,735,401 
Chairman and President, : ‘ 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation Banking Houses and Equipment 23,039,432 


sous L. sonmesTOne Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ... 63,630,974 


113 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Director, Phillips Petroleum Company Accrued Interest and Other Resources _ . 11,814,375 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON Sete 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett $3,479,602,031 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD LIABILITIES 


President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. Capital (5,039 000 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN shares—$10. par) .. $ 50,390,000 
President, United Biscuit Company 


of Gnade Surplus 100,000,000 
JOHN T. MADDEN Undivided Profits 65,781,1 16 $ 216,171,1 16 
Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank Maat? ars a 
*Reserve for Possible Loan Losses... __. 48,440,136 
GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Tunnel Authority Interest, etc. .... 28,301,485 


WALIAM G. RABE Dividend Payable July 15, 1958 2,519,500 


Chairman, Trust Committee 
Outstanding Acceptances 65,612,360 
HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
HENRY B. SARGENT Foreign Bills 31,810,012 


President, American & Foreign Other Liabilities 1,654,998 
Power Company, Inc. 


HAROLD V. SMITH Deposits _3,085,092,424 
Chairman, The Home Insurance Company 


$3,479,602,031 
lt. A. VAN BOMEL 


Director, Chrysler Corporation * Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may develop. None 


ore at present known. 
ger esos ae United States Government ond Other Securities corried at $116,580,621 are pledged to 
— secure public funds and trust deposits ond for other purposes os required or permitted by low. 
GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Shore Company Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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W. M. HORNER GEORGE CLARK 


Irving Trust Co., N. Y.: Previously an 
assistant vice president, WILLIAM M. 
HORNER has been advanced to vice 
president. He is in the domestic bank- 
ing division and handles business in 
the mid-continental area of the 
United States. Simultaneously, 
ROBERT P. HEGEMAN, ANDRE FF. 
PYTHON and AUGUSTUS L. PUTMAN 
have been named assistant secretaries 
in the international banking division. 


Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles: 
GEORGE CLARK, national president of 
the American Institute of Banking, 
has moved up to vice president of the 
bank. In this post, Mr. Clark, who 
formerly was in charge of the south- 
ern division of the country for the 
bank and customer relations depart- 
ment, will work within the Los An- 
geles division of that department. 


Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland: 
Formerly an assistant cashier, ROB- 
ERT W. RICHARDS has been elected an 
assistant vice president. 


Madison Bank & Trust Co., Chicago: 
HAROLD R. ALGAR comes to the bank 
as assistant vice-president in charge 
of operations, from the Fox Lake 
(Ill.) State Bank. Operations of the 
bank were formerly one of the re- 
sponsibilities of JERRY R. SCANDIFF, 
vice president and cashier, who will 
now concentrate on directing com- 
mercial accounts and loans. 


California Bank, Los Angeles: Accord- 
ing to a recent announcement NOR- 






H. R. ALGAR 





NORMAN BARKER 
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L. M. SCHAEFER 


Cc. W. DEVAN 


MAN BARKER, JR., CHARLES W. DEVAN 
and LOUIS M. SCHAEFER have been 
elected vice presidents. At the same 
time WILLIAM H. WIELAND, JR. was 
named comptroller, EARL K. SIMPSON, 
general auditor and THOMAS E. MEAD 
became auditor. Named assistant 
comptrollers were THOMAS B. CARSON, 
ALBERT R. JACOBSON, and RAYMOND 
H. O’CONNER. 


Industrial National Bank of Providence, 
R. |: ARTHUR R. ROBINSON of the New 
York investment firm of Wertheim 
& Company has joined the bank asa 
vice president. He will be associated 
with assistant vice president John E. 
Howard in the newly formed munic- 
ipal department of the bank’s in- 
vestment division. 


National Bank of Detroit: CHARLES T. 
FISHER, III, son of the late Charles T. 
Fisher, Jr., former president of the 
bank, has been elected an assistant 
vice president. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
ROBERT W. WILLIAMS has been desig- 
nated an assistant vice president in 
the business development depart- 
ment. For several years he has been 
the bank’s advertising manager. 


State of Kansas Banking Department, 
Topeka: President of the Peoples State 
Bank of Luray, Kansas, J. A. O'LEARY, 
was named State Bank Commissioner 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Ralph B. Medlin. His son, 
J. A. O'LEARY, JR..will take charge of 
the bank in his father’s absence. 


R. W. WILLIAMS J. A. O'LEARY 


P. A. WHITE W. N. THAYER 








The Philadelphia National Bank: 
Vice president and general manager 
of the Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton 
Corp., PERRY A. WHITE has been 
elected to the bank’s advisory com- 
mittee and will serve in the three 
Chester-area offices. 


Bankers Trust Co. New York: 
WALTER N. THAYER, managing part- 
ner in the venture capital investment 
firm of J. H. Whitney & Co., has been 
named a director of the bank. Mr. 
Thayer also is a director of National 
Dairy Products Corp. and several 
broadcasting companies. 


Hugh W. Long & Co., Elizabeth, N. J.: 
FREDERIC C. COLTRIN has been elected 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of this national underwriter of 
four mutual funds (the largest: Fund- 
amental Investors, Inc.). 


First of Michigan Corp., Detroit: 
OSCAR L. BUHR has been named a vice 
president of this investment banking 
and brokerage firm. Mr. Buhr recent- 
ly retired as vice president in charge 
of the trust investment department 
of The Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 


First National Bank of: Arizona, Phoenix: 
Five officer promotions included 
those of D. DUANE STOFT and CHARL- 
TON B. PLUMB to assistant vice presi- 
dent; GEORGE S. PARKER to assistant 
manager of the Six Points office, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Plumb; and LEO B. 


BREESE and OLAF A. DWORAKOWSKI 
to assistant cashiers. 





D. D. STOFT Cc. B. PLUMB 
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DUSSELDORF FRANKFURT a.M. 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1957 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


DM DM 

Cash and due from Central Bank. . 677,308,214.40 oe ae 3,551,062,869.58 
Due from Banks and Cheques. . 132,350,016.09 a 749,378,181.67 
Bills and Treasury Bills . - 2,021,211,829.63 et 
OE oe 8 328,692,584.15 | Depositsof Banks. . . . . . . 763,127,745.89 
Shares and Participations . 274,187,510.77 Due to foreign banks and long-term 

Equalisation Claims . . . 241,265,344.08 borrowed funds . . . 2 « « 343,160,199.58 
Funds receivable . . . . 1,830,529,632.80 Own Acceptances. . « « « « a 
Long-term loans. . . . 240,896,903.72 Capital and Reserves. gg 292,000,000.— 
Real Estate and Equipment 95,800,000.— Special Reserves . . 189,831,663.43 
Coe meme og cw ee 100,756,134.27 Other Liabilities . . ‘ 54,437,309.74 


5,942,997,969.89 5,942,997 ,969.89 


Profit and Loss Account for the Year 1957 


EXPENDITURE EARNINGS 


DM DM 
Expenditure on Personnel . 113,717,961.94 Interest and Discounts . . . » « 111,665,101.27 


Other Expenditure . . . 34,788,101.12 Commissions and Fees . . . . . 118,329,408.78 
NS ke ee ee 63,488,446.99 
Net Profit... 18,000,000.— 


229,994,510.05 229,994,510.05 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Carl Goetz, Margarethenhéhe via Kénigswinter, Chairman; Alfred Holling. Diisseldort, Vice Chairman; Dr. Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, 
Vice Chairman; Kar! Blessing, Frankfurt a. M.-Hamburg (up to 31. 12. 1957), Vice Chairman; Hermann Schlosser, Chairman of the General Management of 
Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfurt a. M., Vice Chairman; Dr. jur. Alois Alzheimer, Chairman ot the General Management ot 
Miinchener Riickversicherungs-Gesellschaft, Miinchen; Rud. Blohm, Hamburg; Dr. Hans C. Boden, Chairman of the General Management of Allgemeine Elektricitats- 
Gesellschaft, Frankfurt a. M.; Rudolf Egger-Biissing, General Manager, Chairmaf of the Board of Directors of Biissing-Nutzkraftwagen G. m. b. H. and Co-Owner 
ot Automobilwerke H. Biissing and Biissing-Nutzkraftwagen G. m. b. H., Braunschweig (up to 25. 10. 1957); Alexander von Engelberg, General Manager of Dyckerhoff 
Zementwerke AG., Wiesbaden-Améneburg; Adolf Gaebelein, ret. Solicitor, Icking/Obb., Kreis Wolfratshausen (as from 25. 10. 1957); Dr. Heinz Gehm, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Deutsche Edelstahlwerke AG., Krefeld; Gerhard Geyer, Chairman of the General Management of Esso AG., Hamburg; Dr. phil. Dr. med. 
b. c. Fritz Gummert, General Manager of Ruhrgas Aktiengesellschaft, Essen; Dr. Hans Leonhard Hammerbacher, Chairman of the General Management of Brown, 
Boveri & Cie AG., Mannheim; Hugo Homann, Chairman of the General Management of Fritz Homann A.-G., Dissen TW.; Dipl.-Ing. Heinrich Jakopp, Consul, 
General Manager of Klickner-Humboldt-Deutz AG., Kéln-Deutz; Hermann Klein, Miinchen-Lochham (as from 1. 1. 1958); Dr. Alfred Knoerzer, Manager of Robert 
Bosch GmbH, Stuttgart; Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, Essen; Dr. jur. Johs. Kulenkampff, General Manager of Norddeutscher Lloyd, Bremen; Hermann 
Linnemann, General Manager of Deutsche Rhodiaceta AG., Freiburg i. Br.; Dr.-Ing. h. c. Gustav Méllenberg, Chairman of the General Management of Westfalia 
Dinnendahl Gréppel AG., Bochum; Professor Dr.-Ing. h. ¢. Heinz Nordhoff, General Manager of Volkswagenwerk G. m. b. H., Wolfsburg; Dr.-Ing. Dr.-Ing. h. ¢. Dr. 
rer. nat. h. c. Alfred Petersen, Chairman of Board of Directors of Metallgesellschaft AG., Frankfurt a. M.; Dr. h. c. Fritz Ridderbusch, General Manager of Rhei- 
nisch-Westfialisches Elektrizitatswerk Aktiengesellschaft, Essen; Hermann Schilling, Staatsfinanzrat; General Manager of Vereinigte Elektrizitats- und Bergwerks-AG., 
Hamburg; Dr. Car! Schwenk, Owner of E. Schwenk Zement- und Steinwerke, Ulm; Dr.-Ing. h. c. Hans-Giinther Sohl, ret. Bergassessor, Chairman of the General 
Management of August Thyssen-Hiitte AG., Duisburg-Hamborn; Friedrich Sperl, General Manager and Managing Partner of Telefonbau und Normalzeit Lehner & Co., 
Frankfurt a. M.; Dipl.-Kaufmann Alexander Wiedenhoff, Hiittendirektor, General Manager of Rheinische Stahlwerke and Eisenwerke Miilheim/Meiderichh AG., Mil- 
heim-Ruhr; Dr. Joseph Wiehen, General Manager of Deutsche Centralbodenkredit-Aktiengesellschaft, Kéln; Professor Dr.-Ing. Dr. rer. nat. h. ¢. Karl] Winnacker, Chair- 
man of the General Management of Farbwerke Hoechst AG. vormals Meister Lucius & Briining, Frankfurt a. M.; Wilhelm Zentgraf, Chairman of the General Manage- 
ment of Wintershall AG., Kassel. 

Representatives of the Staff: Hellmuth Bleicher, Senior Official, Stuttgart; Heinrich Dommers, Bank Clerk, Diisseldorf; Karl Epplen, Bank Clerk, Hamburg; Hans 
Gellinger, Bank Clerk, Niirnberg; Georg Hausmann, holder of procuration, Frankfurt a. M.; Hans Heike, holder of procuration, Kassel; Peter Jérissen, Bank Clerk, 
Essen; Joseph Meurer, Senior Official, Frankfurt a. M.; Karl Michalovie, Bank Clerk, Miinchen; Otto Mittrach, Bank Clerk, Hamburg; Dr. Richard Oertel, Bank 
Clerk, Berlin; Hans Peters, Bank Clerk, Diisseldorf; Heinrich Richter, holder of procuration, Bonn; Hans Sienknecht, Senior Official, Hamburg; Josef Wildele, 
Senior Official, Freiburg i. Br.; Heinz Wichter, Bank Clerk, Mannheim. 

GENERAL MANAGERS: Fritz André, Max Bardroff (# 23. 12. 1957), Ernst Matthiensen, Hans Rinn, Fritz Rudorf, Dr. Adolf Schafer, Carl Schleipen, Erich Vierhub, 
Dr. Franz Witt; Deputy General Managers: Dr. Walther Blancke, Herbert Henzel, Leonhard Freiherr von Richter. 
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The First Boston Corp., New York: 
DAVIS L. BAKER, JR. has been elected 
a vice president in the sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Baker joined First Boston 
in 1949, prior to which he was with 
Blair & Co. (1946-48) and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York (1934- 
46). 


Ball Burge & Kraus, Cleveland 
WILLIAM H. EVANS has joined this in- 
vestment banking firm as a staff exe- 
cutive and limited partner. Mr. Evans 
formerly was vice president in charge 
of financial and shareholder relations 
for Diamond Alkali Co. 


Alliance (Ohio) First National Bank- 
GEORGE H. JUDD, for 54 years an 
active director of the bank, was re- 
cently honored by his fellow directors 
at a party given in observance of his 
100th birthday. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 

cisco: Assistant vice president NORMAN 

JOHNSON has been named a trust 

officer in the bank’s newly centralized 

San Francisco trust department. 

Named assistant cashier at the head 
office was WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT. 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
HARRY L. MCCREERY, president of H. 
L. McCreery & Son Co., Inc. and 
CHARLES E. SMITH, president of Tow- 
motor Corp. have been elected to the 
board of directors. 

The following official appointments 
were also announced: W. E. FLACK, 
vice president; J. M. WHITE, assistant 
vice president; and L. C. MAXWELL 
and F. J. WILBUR, branch managers. 


New York Stock Exchange: JEROME W. 
NAMMACK, partner in the specialist 
firm of Sprague & Nammack, has 
been elected vice chairman of the 


exchange. Mr. Nammack has been a 
member of the Big Board since 1933, 
a specialist since 1946 and a gover- 
nor since 1953. 















W. E. FLACK J. W. NAMMACK 
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C. BRINCKERHOFF R. B. SILLECK 


R. B. SWENSON D. M. KENNEDY 


First National City Bank, N. Y.: 
President of the Anaconda Company, 
CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF, has been 
appointed to the board of directors. 
He fills the vacancy created by the 
death of Roy H. Glover. 


Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
ROBERT B. SILLECK and RODERIC B. 
SWENSON have been promoted to vice 
presidencies. Named assistant vice 
presidents were JOHN W. ROBERTS and 
DANIEL G. AMEND. 


Midwest Stock Exchange, Chicago: 
DAVID M. KENNEDY, president of Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, has been named 
a public advisor to the exchange. 
Named to third consecutive terms as 
advisors were GOODRICH LOWRY, pres- 
ident of Northwest Bancorp., and 
EDWARD P. RUBIN, president of Se- 
lected American Shares, Ince. 


The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society’ 
Heading up a number of promotions 
is that of JOHN S. MCGOWIN who was 
advanced from assistant vice presi- 
dent and personnel officer to vice 
president and _ personnel officer. 
Others promoted at the same time 
were: JOHN A. DEITZ, JR., STANLEY T. 
HALLER, JR., GEORGE T. MITCHELL, 
and DAVID H. SIMON to assistant vice 
presidents. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas: G. R. 
MURFF and ARTHUR H. LANG have 
been designated vice president and 
general auditor, respectively. 








Chase International Investment Corp., 
New York: Four new directors have 
been elected to the board of this 
wholly-owned foreign financing sub- 
sidiary of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank. They are: EDGAR R. BAKER, 
vice president of Time-Life, Inc.; 
CHARLES R. COX, president of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp.; ANDRE MEYER, 
senior partner in Lazard Freres & 
Co.; and GEORGE D. woops, chairman 
of The First Boston Corp. Also an- 
nounced last month was the appoint- 
ment of WEBB WILSON as vice presi- 
dent of CIIC. Mr. Wilson formerly 
was associated with Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and with 
Aviation Financial Services, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Smith, Barney & Co. 


Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis: 
ARTHUR C. MELAMED has been elected 
a director of this bank holding com- 
pany. Mr. Melamed is president of 
Coast-to-Coast Stores Central Or- 
ganization, Inc. 


Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.: The firm’s 
newly opened office in Houston will 
be under the management of A. GOR- 
DON CROCKETT, formerly a partner in 
Crockett & Co. of Houston. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 
Heading a number of recently an- 
nounced promotions is that of TRUX- 
TON B. PRATT who was elevated to 
assistant vice president. Others are 
GEORGE G. GRIM to assistant trust of- 
ficer, MORGAN J. MURRAY to assistant 
treasurer, and RONALD G. WICKHAM 
to assistant secretary. In a further 
announcement, HERBERT K. BASKIN, 
vice president and a veteran of gar- 
ment industry financing, has been 
named to head the company’s 39th 
Street and Seventh Avenue branch. 


First National Bank of Cincinnati: ROY 
E. CORRILL and MAURICE T. COSTELLO 
have been made assistant cashier and 
branch manager respectively. 





T. B. PRATT R. E. CORRILL 
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...adequate./.«. .,iin their day. 


modern banking 


requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Monogers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
The appointment of DWIGHT G. ALLEN 
as an assistant vice president was re- 
cently announced. He has been with 
the Far Eastern Representative of- 
fice in Tokyo, Japan, and is now re- 
turning to New York. 


Chicago National Bank: Announce- 
ment has been made of the election of 
WILLIAM J. ELBERT and VERNON AR- 
MOUR as assistant vice presidents and 
HAROLD COHN as an assistant cashier. 


Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis: 
Newly elected officers are JOHN A. 
SWEENEY, vice president; ROY L. 
SWENSON, assistant vice president; 
and WALTER C. JOHNSON, assistant 
comptroller. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y. 
EUGENE HOLMAN, chairman of the 
board of directors and chief executive 
officer of Standard Oil Company (N. 
J.) has been elected a director. 


Recently announced promotions 
include those of JOHN E. DONALDSON 
from assistant treasurer to assistant 
vice president, and the appointment 
of the following assistant treasurers: 
ROY T. ABBOTT, JR., JAMES E. GORMAN, 
WILLIAM G. GRIDLEY, JAMES B. 
GREENE, JR., WAYNE G. HANSEN, 
ROBERT J. MCDONALD, J. HOWARD 
MCGLOON, DOMINICK H. MOTTOLA, 
WILLIAM F. MURPHY, WILLIAM S. 
OGDEN, JOHN R. PETTY and LANGDON 
PALMER. At the same time ROBERT J. 
O’KEEFE was named electronic plan- 
ning officer. In the Puerto Rican 
branches DOMINGO RINALDI T. was 
promoted from assistant manager to 
manager, and HECTOR M. ANGUEIRA 
and CHARLES A. WHITCOMB have been 
made assistant managers, while AL- 
FRED J. BUCKLEY, SUHEIL E. ABU 
HAMAD and MARIO GALIMBERTI were 
appointed managers of the Beirut 
branch. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
PAUL H. DORN has been advanced to 
assistant cashier of the Pittsburgh 
branch. He joined the Federal Re- 
serve in June, 1920 and has been with 
the Pittsburgh branch since 1943. 


Chicago City Bank: Ten officers who 
have recently been promoted are: 
FRED C. RATHJE, WILLIAM C. FAHS- 
BENDER, HENRY J. SCAVONE, FRED W. 
BURMEISTER, WILBUR R. HAYNIE and 
GEORGE 0. CARLSON to vice presiden- 
cies; ERNEST W. CEDER, STANLEY G. 
SWANSON and FRANK J. MURPHY to 
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assistant vice presidencies; 


and 
CLARENCE R. HOTZ, cashier. Two new 
officers are RICHARD KAMM and 
CHARLES A. ROSS who have been made 
assistant cashiers. 


Industrial National Bank of Providence: 
PAUL LEVINGER, executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Speidel Corp., 
has been elected a director of the 
bank. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: The 
election of LLOYD SILBERBERGER as a 
trust officer was recently announced. 
He will be in the estate planning di- 
vision of the trust department. 


San Diego Trust & Savings Bank: 
ELIZABETH Z. HAMILTON, the second 
woman to become an officer, has been 
named an assistant cashier. 


CORPORATE 
CHANGES 


Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc., Wheeling, 
lll: J. WILLIAM DIDRIKSEN has been 
elected president of this manufacturer 
of aluminum foil containers, jointly- 
owned by Ekco Products Co. and 
Aluminum Co. of America. Mr. Did- 
riksen was formerly treasurer of Ekco 
Products. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York: WALTER F. O'CONNELL has as- 
sumed the responsibility of corporate 
vice president for finance. 


Dover Corp., Washington, D. C.: 
ROBERT S. BETHE has been elected 
treasurer of this manufacturer of oil- 
well supplies and hydraulic lifting 
equipment. 


International Business Machines Corp., 
New York: WILLIAM H. MOORE, chair- 
man of Bankers Trust Co., has been 
elected to IBM’s board of directors. 
Mr. Moore was elected executive vice 
president and a director of Bankers 
Trust Co. in 1956, chairman in 1957. 
He also is a director and member of 
the executive committee of American 
Can Co.; director and member of the 
executive committee of Republic 
Aviation Corp.; a director of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., and a director and 
member of the finance committee of 
The Royal Globe Insurance Group. 


Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Cal.: 
MURRAY S. GELBER has been appoint- 
ed treasurer. 












J. B. POLLARD 


H. G. MANIFOLD 


Colonial Stores Inc., Atlanta: JAMES B. 
POLLARD, treasurer since 1946, has 
been elected to the additional post of 
vice president. Colonial operates 460 
supermarkets in 11 states. 


Servomechanisms, Inc., Hawthorne, Cal.: 
H. GILL MANIFOLD has been elected 
treasurer of this producer of elec- 
tronic equipment for aircraft and mis- 
siles. 


J. C. Penney Co., New York: ARTHUR JA- 
COBSEN, acting treasurer of this de- 
partment store chain since last July, 
was named treasurer. Mr. Jacobsen 
came to Penney in 1955 from The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. 


Vertol Aircraft Corp., Morton, Pa.: 
HAMILTON W. LORD has been elected 
treasurer of this helicopter manufac- 
turing company. 


Stone & Webster Service Corp., New 
York: NELSON J. AMBROSE has been 
elected treasurer of this business con- 
sulting firm specializing in the utility 
field. Mr. Ambrose had been assistant 
treasurer since 1943. 


BRIEFS 


An Enrollment of 1050 at 
Graduate School of Banking 


Enrollment at this year’s session of 
A. B. A.’s Graduate School of Bank- 
ing totaled more than 1,050 bankers, 
who represented 44 states, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Co- 
lombia. Commencement exercises for 
287 graduates were held in the Rut- 
gers gymnasium, with Everett D. 
Reese, chairman of the Board of Re- 
gents of the School awarding the 
diplomas. Mr. Reese is chairman of the 
board of The Park National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio, and a former president 
of the American Bankers Association. 

The commencement exercises 
brought to a close the 24th session of 
the school. 
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“You have brought many new customers to the bank,” says. Mr. Burns (left). “And you have sent many folks to our store,” Mr. Dougan replies. 


“20 YEARS OF TEAMWORK 
HAS PAID US BOTH” 


—Ray L. Burns, Executive Vice-President, The Citizens State Bank of Petersburg, Indiana 


Twenty years ago, E. P. Dougan walked with their Purina Dealers.” 
— bg a Citizens ago mag 3 of ples ** * * 
urg, Indiana, with nothing but an idea your bank may find a valued teammate 
and the desire to succeed as a feed mer- in the Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 
chant. The bank financed the start of his | guch banker-merchant activity can make 
business, which has shown a steady an important contribution to com- 
owth and now makes deposits ranging munity prosperity 
rom $50,000 to $60,000 a month. ; : 


The community has profited, too, by 
having this banker-merchant team ac- 
tive for two decades. Broiler growing and 
turkey raising, for example, were intro- 
duced in the Petersburg area by the 
bank and Dougan Farm Supply. These 
enterprises are successful today because 
of the bank’s financing, Mr. Dougan’s 
knowledge of poultry raising and market- 
ing, and the industry of farm folks. 


““We have not had a single loss on broilers fee 

or turkeys,” says Ray L. Burns, executive QUALITY 
vice-president of the bank, “and we have “This collateral grows in value day by day,” Banker 

found production loans on cattle and Burns observes as he discusses poultry raising with 

hogs to be equally satisfactory. I cer- 


é Dealer Dougan and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jochim, who 
tainly recommend that bankers work grow turkeys and broilers. 


SERVICE 


PURINA ...vourR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Daytona Beach's Commercial Bank 
Features Canopied Walkway 


Five open houses attended by some 4,000 people marked the formal 
opening of the recently completed quarters of the Commercial Bank at 
Daytona Beach, Florida. The bank building contains about 20,000 
square feet and is of reinforced steel construction faced with brick, with 
the exception of a front faced with limestone. 


A unique feature of the bank is a canopied walkway leading to the 
rear entrance. This facility provides protected parking for 14 cars, en- 
abling customers to walk directly into the bank or toa walk-up window at 
the rear entrance without being exposed to inclement weather. Parking 


space, which includes a sports car section, will accommodate a total of 
103 cars. 




































































CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 21—24—Eighty Fourth Annual Convention, Chicago 

Oct. 9-10—Western Regional Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 

Nov. 6—7—NMid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis 

Nov. 17-—18—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Sheraton-Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 















































State Associations 


July 24-26—West Virginia: The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs 
Oct. 12—13—Nebraska: Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Oct. 17—18—New Hampshire: Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 19-21—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Oct. 19-—22—owa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Nov. 13-—15—Arizona: Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 






























































Other Associations 











Sep. 28—Oct. 2—Financial Public Relations Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 

Oct. 6-9—National Association of Bank Women, National Convention, Atlanta Biltmore, 
Atlanta 

Nov. 3—5—NABAC Annual Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas 

Nov. 3-6—Mortgage Bankers Association, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Nov. 30—Dec.5—investment Bankers Association, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


























Schools 








July 7-19—School of Financial Public Relations: Northwestern University, Chicago 
Campus, Chicago, Il. 

July 27—Aug. 9—School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers: Univ. of Wisc., Madison 

Aug. 17-29—Iindependent Bankers Association Seminar: Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Aug. 24—Sep.6—The School of Banking: Univ. of Wisc., Madison 

Aug. 25-Sep.9—Pacific Coast Banking School: University of Washington, Seattle 

Sept. 8—11—Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 































































NABAC Holds First 
Ballot-By-Mail Election 


The first ballot-by-mail election 
held by the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers un- 
der the provisions of its 1956 Constitu- 
tion has elevated First Vice President 
Franklin D. Price to the office of presi- 
dent. Mr. Price is vice president of the 
Texas National Bank in Houston, 
Texas. Succeeding to the first vice 
presidency is former Second Vice 
President Malcolm H. Gibson, vice 
president and cashier of the Citizens 
Bank of Sheboygan, Wis. Elected 
second vice president and treasurer, 
respectively, were Arthur C. Suhrbier, 
assistant auditor, Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago, and Donald J. McDonald, 
auditor of The Northern Trust Com- 
pany of the same city. 

Two newly elected directors-at-large 
are Alfred P. Allen, comptroller, 
Western Savings Bank of Buffalo, N. 
Y., and Julius E. Burges, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Charleston, 
S. C. 


Bank Building Is Still 
A Sullivan Masterpiece 


More than 10,000 persons witnessed 
the public events which marked the 
recent completion of the remodeling 
of the quarters of the Security Bank & 
Trust Co. of Owatonna, Minnesota. 
Because the building had been built 
just 50 years ago by Louis H. Sullivan 
world-famed ‘‘father of modern sky- 
scraper design,” and contained many 
outstanding characteristics that were 
regarded in artistic and architectural 
circles as Sullivan’s own. Special pains 
were taken to preserve the “Sullivan 
spirit” in the restored and remodeled 
structure. (BANKERS MONTHLY for 
May 15, 1957.) 

On hand to officially open the dedi- 
cation ceremonies was Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, Treasurer of the United States. 


FPRA School Under Way 


The eleventh session of the School 
of Financial Public Relations has a 
student body consisting of 50 return- 
ing seniors and 57 freshmen. The 
school, which is held annually on the 
Chicago Campus of Northwestern 
University, is sponsored by the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Association 
in cooperation with Northwestern 
University. 
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is important...that’s why banks rely on REMINGTON Noise.ess® Typewriters 


Where typing quiet is essential, there’s nothing like the 
REMINGTON NoIsELEss! It enables typists to turn out , aaa, eS Alaa 
volumes of distinctive work with 85% less noise... 
eliminates the clack and clatter so annoying to the typ- 
ist and people nearby. i 
The secret of quiet in this amazing typewriter lies in lect ale 
its exclusive “pressure-printing” principle, induced by 
the merest tap of finger tips against the keys. For details 
on the REMINGTON NOISELESS, write for brochure 
RN8851 to Remington Rand, Room 1733, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Fland. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
July 15, 1958 
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Sorter being prepared for shipment at Stamford, Conn. 


















What Do You Need? 





























1. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

2. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 36. os a 

3. ADHESIVES—Gum—P. Tapes 37. FLOO! 

4. ADVERTISING—Financial 38. GATES me at tes 

5. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 39. | Sn siamo 

Calendars—Matches 40. 1 

6. AIR jp eet 4i. INTER OFFICE winnie ING sy STE MS 
7. ALA Ano S—Bur "bag 42. LAD aa 

i Ancntrec oo BUIL! 43. tien ine § SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 





9. B "Depot Lamp 
10. BANK AK FORNITURE Une and FEXTO Res Cabinets . LOCKS 


—Chairs—Counters— . MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 
11. BINDERS. “Bookhesping “Check Ledger Bookkeepi Cueiting “Con Copying— 
“ Counti y ee 


at 





Eg 
. BOXES—Cash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 





ne nae — 




































Stamp—Stor P; 
13. BUSINESS Gs FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 46. MAT! See Tikes inten 
— inar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
—Legal—Payroll-—Statement— 47. MICROFILM 
ecord—Visible Record “a. PAPER SHREDDERS 
bh CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
- a... oe a lcs $0. puncee. 
i ESE Geta as — 
18. CHECK SORTERS 52. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 
19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 53. SCAFFOLDING 
20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 54. 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs Bag—Lead—Wax 


. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— * SHELVES 


Ww Sans 
22. COIN 
23. COIN ond | CURRENCY—Straps—W Tappers . STANDS “Bilng 
59. ST Hts ang Mekieg pew 


24. Soene BOOKS and ENVELOPES 
$s TENCILS~-Addressing—Duplicating— 
Marki 























26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS * 
G Ramen | 
8. DISPLAYS” Lobby, Window 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 






62. SUPPLI ‘al Office 
63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accruat—Loan— 
Personal— 























64. TV—Closed Ci 
32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Ciasp “a ‘ 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- “ a oo 
panding—Payrolt—String 66. T Teller—Vauit 
33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 67. VAULT— oars St Venti 
34. PUES —- Comet Caech— Sa rrespondence— 68. VENDING 
Ticket—Expanding—index Card -69. VISIBLE RECORD TQUIPMENT 
Sorting—Storage—Transfer 70. WATER COOLE 







Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Pitney Bowes and NCR 
Ship First Sorter 


The first shipment of a production 
model sorter to be installed in a mag- 
netic character bank automation sys- 
tem has been announced by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., and The National Cash 
Register Company. The two com- 
panies have jointly developed the ma- 
chine, and its manufacture is likewise 
a cooperative venture. 


The first sorter was shipped to the 
General Electric Company and will 
become a part of the Bank of Ameri- 
ca’s forthcoming ERMA system fol- 
lowing the addition by GE of certain 
electronic components. 

The new machine sorts checks and 
deposits at a speed of 750 items a 
minute—in less than a tenth of the 
time now required. It can process 
intermixed documents of varying 
length, width and thickness, including 
punched cards, and can also handle 
mutilated items. 

The automatic sorting of checks and 
deposits is the second step in NCR’s 
program of bank automation by 
progressive stages. The first was 
the electronic posting of checking ac- 
counts, which has been achieved in 
substantial volume by the installation 
of some 2,000 Post-Tronic machines 
in banks of all sizes. 


Subsequent steps include magnetic 
character imprinting of the amounts 
of checks and deposits as a by-product 
of the proof operation, for which the 
company has developed a magnetic 
character imprinter to be used with 
existing NCR proof machines. The 
first of these will also be used in the 
Bank of America’s ERMA system. 

The final components of the system 
will be available by 1960, and upon 
its completion the processing of checks 
and deposits will become an _ inte- 
grated, automatic function. Both 
bank and depositor records will be 
prepared automatically, with a whole 
battery of electronic posting machines 
operated by a single person. 


American Express Announces 
International Credit Card 


A new international credit card will 
be inaugurated in October by Ameri- 
can Express Company according to a 
recent announcement by Ralph T. 
Reed, president. Described as more 
comprehensive than any now avail- 
able, the new card will offer a unified 
charge account for hotel, motel, restau- 
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Faster microf ilming ...Quicker reference 


with new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 


See how new Reliant’s high-speed automatic 
feeder and Kodamatic Indexing feature speed 
banking routines! 


Conestmg MICROFILMING 


Thanks to its revolutionary automatic 
feeder, the new Reliant can photograph up to 400 items 
per minute. Especially important to you, this precision 
feeder makes it all but impossible to “double feed” 
documents and miss pictures—even at highest speed! 

Important, too—a simple setting of Kodamatic 
Index dials automatically indexes your records, right 
on the film. 


Cowes Ting VIEWING RECORDS 


This unique Kodamatic Indexing fea- 

ture takes the hunt and peck right out of film reference. 

Indexed film, when viewed on Recordak Film 

Reader, shows code lines which are read against a 

numbered scale on reader screen. These Kodamatic 
Index lines lead right to the pictures you want! 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 31st year 


July 15, 1958 


Versatility and convenience, too! With accessory 
endorser, new Reliant can endorse or cancel auto- 
matically during microfilming run. Gives choice of 3 
reduction ratios, 3 recording methods. Can even 
expose two rolls of film simultaneously, one for refer- 
ence . . . the other for “‘off the premises” storage. 


Operators appreciate greater convenience of the 
Reliant! All controls are at finger tips. Microfilmed 
documents are delivered right to hand . . . neatly 
stacked in sequence. 


See for yourself—Have a new Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer installed in your bank on a 30-day free 
trial basis. Absolutely no obligation to buy or rent. 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. J-7 


Gentlemen: Please send me folder describing new 
Recordak Reliant with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Name 
Bank 
Position. 
Street 


City State 
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FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 















































each 


























I ns ed $18.00 each 
WMS Soc ccces cca $9.00 each 
oh cet oe $25.00 each 
Weeeeene. 2.2. 5 $ 6.00 each 
OFS io Sian nnesepics $ 7.50 each 
We are also seeking the following - 
208 Gols... -. $400.00 each 
peach ane $500.00 each 








Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to 



































123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers 
Coin AppraisalsforBanks, Estates, Insurance Companies 


























































good first impression... 
an enduring good impression 































Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U. s. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


% 3 Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliérs to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 







“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., ine. 


101 W. 3ist., Dept. BM., New York 1 N. 
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rant, travel, car rental, and many 
other services used by the traveling 
public in the U. S. and countries 
throughout the world. 


The company is actively processing 
agreements with hotels, motels, res- 
taurants and other service establish- 
ments to be included in the new plan. 
In addition to accommodations, food 
and beverages at thousands of such 
establishments throughout the U. S. 
and other countries, card holders will 
be able to charge transportation serv- 
ices, including air, rail, steamship and 
bus tickets purchased through any 
American Express office. They will 
also be able to make hotel and motel 
reservations throughout the world 
and to charge tours and other travel 
services at the company’s offices. 


Lendix Escrow Analyzer 
Gives Answers at a Glance 


At long last there is available a 
mortgage servicing tool to accurately 
and quickly calculate what should be 
in an escrow or trust account at any 
given time. Simultaneously it will cal- 
culate the total monthly payment re- 
quired to be collected in order to 
meet known, or estimated, future 
disbursements for real estate taxes, 
fire insurance premiums, etc. 


The new Lendix Escrow Analyzer 
handles, in its stride, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually paid taxes and 
Annual, Triennial or Five-Year Fire 
Insurance Premiums. 


Speed, accuracy and ease of opera- 
tion combine to give unparalleled pro- 















Drive-yourself and chauffeur-driven 
car rental arrangements will also be 
available under the new plan, as will 
charge purchases at florists, gift shops, 
and specialty stores. 


Said Mr. Reed, ‘““The American Ex- 
press credit card represents a logical 
extension of American Express serv- 
ices in the fields of travel and finance 
over the past 108 years. Ultimately it 
is our hope to liberate the American 
wallet from its multiplicity of credit 
cards, and to substitute a single, all- 
inclusive card with simplified central 
billing.” 

Application forms for the credit 
card itself will be available nationwide 
August 1. The subscription cost for 
card holders and other details will be 
announced shortly. 


duction. An average of 30 analyses per 
hour is easily attained. 

The operator enters all data in any 
standard adding machine and obtains 
a permanent record of the analysis on 
a specially imprinted adding machine 
tape. All adding and calculating, in- 
cluding the counting of months elapsed 
since the last disbursement, is done 
by the analyzer. 

In the interval between dates of re- 
ceipt and payment of tax bills, all of 
your accounts can be analyzed. One 
girl can analyze 1,000 loans per week 
using the Lendix. 

This attractive office tool comes in 
an attache-style case with tape stor- 
age compartment. 

Write York Affiliates, Inc., Box 921, 
York 2, Penna., for further details. 


One girl can analyze 1,000 loans per week. 
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Hale’s Contemporary Bookcase 


Three distinct groups of bookcases 
are featured in the new “1100” series 
introduced recently by Hale Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


Designed to give reasonably priced 
contemporary bookcases where only 
custom-built items have been avail- 
able previously, the three groups are: 
the Premier, with tapered brushed 
brass legs; the Winthrop (shown 
above) featuring shaped wood legs, 
and the New Yorker, with box-type 
base. 


These designs are ideally suited to 
end-to-end or back-to-back groupings, 
and are ruggedly constructed to take 
daily use in any office. 

All cases are hand-polished genuine 
walnut with fully adjustable shelves 
36 inches wide and 11%4 inches deep. 
The Premier and Winthrop groups are 
available in 30, 36 and 48 inch heights 
while the New Yorker comes in heights 
of 30 and 36 inches. 


Inquiries should be directed to Hale 
Industries, Inc., Herkimer, N. Y. 


How to Save 312% of Profits 


“How to Save 314% of Profits’’ is 
the title of a new booklet published by 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation. 

Authored by W. H. Klotz, sales 
training director of Cummins, the 
booklet describes the two areas in 
which the bulk of fraud losses occur, 
tells how each type of fraud is engi- 
neered and how the best planned sys- 
tems are thwarted. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing the corporatien, 
4740 N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Ill. 
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Now ... Kick Off Your Fall Campaign 
for New Business With the TESTED 


FOOTBALL COIN BANK 


Great ‘Tie-in’ Opportunity with local Schools and Games 


*TESTED .. . Last season’s introduction of the Football Coin Bank was 
a smashing success for banks throughout the country. There is no other 
coin bank like it on the market. Its introduction met with a demand 
that quickly depleted existing inventories. Even where the ball was 
SOLD, instead of given away for opening a new account, re-orders had 
to be placed at once. 


<@ ACTUAL SIZE 


A perfect replica in detail—down 

to the last stitch and lacing. 

Realistically colored in rich 

brown and standing on a 

kicking tee in contrasting 

golden yellow. Coin slot is 

in the top rear of 

the ball. Rear coin 

emptying device 

opens and locks with 

an individual key. 

Durably con- 

structed of bigh im- 
pact-styrene. 


NOTE 


The Football Bank is offered 
to only ONE bank in any town 
or community. A complete 
“package” advertising and 
publicity campaign accom- 
panies your order. 


KOSTER-DANA CORPORATION 


Phos Ga 145 BEDFORD ST., STAMFORD, CONN. 

Football Bank for yourself. Without obligation, send free sample of the football. 
There is no cost or other 

obligation. Y our free sam- 

ple will be sent at once, BAe. a Se eee TD ee ee 
together with prices and 

other details. Send 

the coupon. 
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Metal Box Holds Changeover Bars ® 



















































A handy, time-saving piece of equip- One of the many advantages of the pelt bums wan ta. tis. res “< 
ment for banks is this new patented MHoldabar is that it utilizes unused Diebold, Inc.......ccccsccccsecses 35 
Holdabar box for use with N. C. R. space on the N.C.R. casing and does Cran BEM. 20-6 sess ccreseweee 47 
accounting machines. not interfere in any way with the ope- 

Manufactured by Quality Metal ation of the machine. : First City National Bank of Houston. . 37 
Products Inc., the box not only pro- For further information write the First National Bank in Dallas........ 33 
tects but also makes immediately Quality Metal Products Inc., 94-17 First National Bank of Arizona. ..... 26 

2 First National Bank of Chicago...... 7 
available the class 31 and 32 change- 104th Street, Ozone Park 16, New First Pennsylvania Banking & 
over bars which it stores. Oo etcerct a pert nts eA ae A ea gS ate Wh gel ana dc ab 9 Ald os 
EXECUTIVE CHANGES | 
Hammermill Paper Co....... 2nd Cover 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank........ 29 
through numerous divisions to his HudimAH-PRORG so oc sec ccscccescece 58 


present position. 
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LeFebure Corporation has an- 






EEE eee 25 
nounced the appointment of CONON B. ose ag daa dee = 
oe . : rvin rus Orecevesesesevesesese 
WHITESIDE to a staff position in its on 


home office in Cedar Rapids, Ia. Mr. 
Whiteside leaves Burroughs Corpora- 
tion where he was zone sales manager 
for the New York area since 1956. 









Koster-Dana Corp........seeeeeees 57 







LaMonte, Geo. & Son...... Back Cover 
LaSalle National Bank............. 25 





A, Cees = = Cees International Business Machines 


Vice President-operations of the Corporation has announced the elec- 



































M 

Bank Building and Equipment Corp., tion as vice presidents of MCLAIN B. Dietitians te Co hth ¢..... 40 
L. H. GUINGER, has been elected to SMITH, assistant general manager of Michigan National Bank........... 1 
the board of directors. Mr. Guinger the company’s Data Processing Divi- ames ype Pees anes oe 
began his career with the company in sion, and JAMES W. BIRKENSTOCK, di- || = # = © | 


1929 and has advanced steadily rector of commercial development. 
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‘ . National Cash Register Co. 39,3rd C 
‘We Safeguard Privacy aimed Wien Ci. <..6 << 0 
Nippon Kangyo Bank... .....+.00. 26 


of Our Customers’ Business” 


his becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 

cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


P 
Pressprich, R. W. & Co......eeeeees 18 
































Ralston Purina Co...... 2s eeeseees 51 
The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, Recordak CEB s co hscccstscocesese 55 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and Remington Rand.........s.eeeeees 53 







provides isis eainay of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot Republic National Bank of Dallas... 4 


hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 
noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 
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Seattle-First National Bank. ........ 3 
Ge 6 Kon be wheelies Ga seheeseu 56 












U. S. Bronze Sign Co... ......eeeee 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. ¢s madison Avenue, Now York 16, N.Y. 
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Now— 
put 30,000 checks on one microfilm roll 


New dollar savings! New efficiency! New savings in 


storage space! All laid at your doorstep by the new 
Burroughs Micro-Twin. 


It puts the most images on the least film at the lowest 
cost in microfilming history—30,000 checks a roll. 
And, high-quality photography permits projection of 
images to maximum clarity. 

Automatic indicator reminds operator visually when 
machine is endorsing and not microfilming. New 


positive automatic feeder virtually eliminates over-’ 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


Burroughs 


July 15, 1958 


lapping documents and faulty endorsements. Exclu- 
sive indexing meter indexes to each 1/10 of a foot 
for rapid finding. Simple as reading a page number. 


Still more? You bet! Here in this advanced new 
Burroughs-Bell & Howell quality microfilming equip- 
ment you’ll find every protective and operational 
feature you could want. Available in combined recorder- 
reader units or as separate units. Call our branch 
today for a demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Corporation 
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Recent Month 6 Mos. Year 2 Yrs. 
WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) Level Earlier Earlier Earlier Earlier 











nn Gltey III IR Gc os vox ocho cee ete eeeecwoee's 606.00 i $29.2 
Agricultural loans 





$31.8 $31.9 $28.4 







Rake AENS MARK ewe A SENOS Meee ee he ebeeeieet bees | a 4 4 — 
RADGI ORC RPUNUEE CIE COQGINS 6 oo sce aio apne case nsincecicctvccecoccens 2.8 2.8 22 1.9 2.4 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities...........eeeeeeeeees 1.4 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.3 
ST NEN ca Nolet sco Cees hte the eda ce bm es a s.0. tbh eV ee vecdede 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.6 
Se IE GNI COIN a. Si icc cde ccicccccdeiccbaebedeesecece 11.2 4 11.4 11.3 10.9 


















INNS 5/5 Lota anit cme a An O's 410-5 o)0 blone o\c 6:4'4:0'0/6586 Sakae Nie pee 2.3 1.9 Le 2.3 at 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness. ...........cceccccccccccucees 1.7 1.3 1.8 1.5 4 
PONY IIE on 6 oo 06 b:000.60.0 0 cn obnd eb obs pesecesccescccasnocece 6.9 7.4 4.8 4.2 6.0 
NL Ub Ere b beats acd sda cheb dc ceeaeedpeavericqugeseces 21.8 20.6 18.0 18.3 19.5 







Se WE b we eee cere ee denecdesccceccesoeesesecedeccoes : 9.2 79 7.6 79 













er RNIN MMII a6 5. 6 Sv 60.6 dae oid Sie dietiseecpeaWiaeneee 54.5 SSF 56.9 54.4 55.2 
Time deposits except U.S. Government............eseceeeecceeeeeees _ 28.3 27.8 24.3 23.6 22.0 
Interbank demand deposits (domestic). ......... 00. c ec ee cece ee eeeees 12.0 11.4 12.3 10.6 11.0 


CRS 0-6a kbc redereycetecs eq bene cudeuseccadccdneesese 10.0 9.9 9.6 9.3 8.8 





ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 





I RNR I iia ioe rks sed nedecenasitcendssecessces 790 580 676 577 755 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks..........ssseeeececccccecevees 143 184 702 ~~=—s:1,213 878 


Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (-).........eccccccccccvccecs 647 396 —26 —636 -123 















Recent Month Year ——— 1958 ——__- 
RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Level Earlier Earlier High low 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York)..........ccccccccecccccces 1.75 1z35 3.00 3.00 175 
a ar ica aaa Sige d eo eka ele beee a we.de eee ; 3.50 4.00 4.50 3.50 














SP es MIO MONI ook bbe dccccecdcwdeccccccccceccscoseces 75 58 3.23 2.82 58 


SE ER ND GR TIN DIRE 8 5.5 ccc cv ccetccscscvceccecseeaeees 1.01 .64 3:29 2.86 .64 
ee ON i OR Nh a's. 6b wininih 6.0 'b.dup-o6e-.6.6 0b bwib s bie ebibieeees 1.10 97 3.58 2.82 .84 
i) a MS. chase renbisess0e0ss 6ecercseveviaceseve 2.42 2.18 3.86 2.83 2.12 


Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more. .........cseeceecccceees . 3.20 3.12 3.64 3.32 3.05 














COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100) 






Died MeNeeOOn Seenhenes cesepade ss 335.4 329.2 361.6 335.4 299.0 








Aircraft manufacturers 
















LMA LC LDR ad ehh ke eae aad bse Wedel ween 523.8 520.9 527.46 523.8 473.0 
DCL CRE es om ChbCSCNS ST hae LADS DOs Ddgne dacs eapeisn aes 361.9 3444 366.2 361.9 304.2 
IDS 665-5 Aenke davis Neate ness be Gb bebbananeauscesasaewenne 439.4 427.7 4914 439.4 3764 
Ak on Cabs eRaNaniee een dhe wad OVA ERER CACC CCbAEEAb MET 379.4 370.2 432.0 381.7 356.1 
hos 4402 cee UREESAROACAED SEEMED RARER DD Sed SOc erDetebenneee 401.9 393.8 324.5 401.9 291.1 
Electrical equipment............eeececescescees bs ben adubane a euen 388.4 391.5 458.5 416.2 376.5 
RS sca Aa Sara's nha dba d deg beietseces cndbeccpaevonnes 417.8 407.8 461.1 417.8 369.6 
Foods and beverages. ............se000: TPabch snc koe aemanae sed 258.4 253.4 2158 2584 2159 
Na ans Sitakatnvennsds bide venbaakvnbacsieians 375.2 3708 453.5 3770 3359 
Ns cies a ban bce Maeda 60s eeeeeiee si xhened 249.9 2470 3355 2538 2266 
IN I eon kala aces mesboccbdcapeecdeciebiasse 1629.2 1637.3 1755.2 1637.3 1435.5 
Petroleum (integrated companies)............. ec cee cece cece ceeeeees 736.7 7146 855.2 7367 617.4 
As. 26 s<ckeg lin wee tenes s the te oe beat heebisebsaseseses cas 253.7 250.0 290.7 254.2 212.8 
I ibid Rae Cke KAA eMRE CER WESR LOUIE C ER ERA ESS nas 284.3. 274.7 252.3 284.3 238.7 
CL sesh gd chek bhkh ee bhes OhSES ORs eRe Nadeed Aba ceo 537.4 539.8 628.8 539.8 453.7 
RG Shia d hab bnk'c heed ae caw ne cek Ahad eeu REE Ee ue de pee 132.1 132.2 100.9 135.0 113.8 





DEMOS CCFEE DUO eb Ce SEER ede e ents Eedhoreedesotesecreseeee ‘ 7o9 4 1730 1355 
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A Progress Report to America’s Bankers... 


MAY, 1958 


2, ADQ Att 


Over 4,800,000 checking 
e@ The latest PROGRESS REPORT to 2 © 
the bankers of America shows that accounts in the United States 
2,429 National Post-Tronic ma- are now posted with Wattonal 
chines are... . 
POST-TRONIC machines... 


Now in use in 583 banks in 44 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canada and Puerto Rico INSTALLATION PROGRESS: 


Machines 
Installations now in use 


On an average, ONE Post-Tronic APRIL 1957 
machine replaced TWO conven- OCTOBER 1957 
tional posting machines JANUARY 1958 
Savings range from 50% to 66% an- APRIL 1958 
nually on the investment MAY 26, 1958 
JUNE 30, 1958 


Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 
POST-TRONIC today. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


% Trade Mark Sn ee 
AccouMTING MACHINES, © = 
. . , ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS — 
The National Cash Register Company, bayton 9, ohio “cx papee (Wo Cannon seoatsia 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY al te rele 





ce ae 


i DANS iF 


Sis caiaiaieiacemmeaattel 


In the real estate industry 


most exchanges are conveyed by check... and it is 
an $18-billion* business. Thus checks on La Monte 
Safety Paper, drawn on countless banks through- 
out the country, play an important role in another 
of America’s largest industries. And checks on THE WAVY LINES® ARE 
La Monte Safety Paper provide the maximum in A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 


protection ... preferred by the nation’s leading 
banks. 


*Actual Income — $18,735,000,000 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1957 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON ° NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


Mas eit ts ane 








